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REVOLVING CREDIT: Suddenly, a nationwide adoption rush by banks (See page 39) 
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REALLY MANAGING A BOND ACCOUNT by R. W. Blaha 
BANK FORUMS ON MUNICIPAL FINANCE by John W. Agnew 
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SO BIG, YET SO CAREFUL 


Why do small buildings need the world’s largest janitorial service? To get the 
same care and attention the Giant Janitor gives details on the world’s biggest 
buildings— the same supervision of expertly trained men and women, the same 
efficient materials and equipment. In short, a better job at substantial savings. 
In nearly half a century, American Building Maintenance Co. has compiled 
the greatest experience in its field. We’d like to share this knowledge with you, 


give you the world’s biggest helping hand... at no obligation whatsoever. 


A Division of T& S Industries 


World’s Largest Janitorial Contractors « Throughout the United States and Canada 





Serving more than 40 cities * Address inquiries to 335 Fell Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. or consult your telephone directory 
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New High 


Sirs: The check routing symbol pro- 
gram reached 96.8 per cent of nation- 
wide compliance in 1958, to show a 0.5 
increase over the level reached in 1957. 
It is a new high mark for the program. 

Each of the 12 Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts scored gains, led by Boston which 
reported 98.9 per cent of compliance. 
No district noted less than 93.5 per 
cent of its checks bearing the routing 
symbol in the upper right corner. In all 
states and the District of Columbia, 
90 per cent or more of the bank checks 
in circulation carry the fractional form 
number in the approved location. Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire, with 99.7 
per cent, lead the way among states. 

M. A. Harris, Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Collections of the 

Federal Reserve System, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 

New York 45, New York 
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Newsworthy Predecessor 


Sirs: If there is a better magazine 
than Burroughs Clearing House for 
bank and financial officers, I have never 
seen nor heard of it. Each copy is full 
of valuable information, suggestions for 
improvement, and entertaining stories. 

I notice that Burroughs Clearing 
House was founded in 1916. Are there 
many who remember “Bank News,” 
which was also published by your organ- 
ization? It was founded in 1914 and 
thus preceded your present magazine. 
It was printed on a blotter and boasted 
the “Largest Circulation of any Bank 
Paper in the World.” 

I am enclosing a copy of the Septem- 
ber, 1915, issue. Impending war was 
threatening at that time, just as it is 
today. Notice the cartoon picturing 
Mars knocking at the door of the Amer- 
ican capital while Uncle Sam is look- 


























































































































ing on from around a corner of the 
building. 

The adjoining bank picture and story 
disclose my reason for retaining “Bank 
News” for so many years. At that time 
I was cashier of the featured Arma 
State Bank at Arma, Kansas, which we 
organized in 1912. The bank got along 
for three years without an adding 
machine. In 1915 I purchased a Bur- 
roughs posting machine knowing it 
could also be used as an all-purpose 
adding machine. Ours was the third 
posting machine sold in this tri-state 
area. 

E. A. SELLMANSBERGER, Executive 

Vice-President and Trust Officer, 

The First State Bank of Pittsburg, 

Pittsburg, Kansas 
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Out in the Open 


Sirs: It has often been said that a 
bank, unlike a department store, can’t 








show its merchandise, but we are doing 
just that in a current window display 
at a busy downtown branch. 

There are four bags in the window, 
shown above, with the “green stuff” 
bulging right out of the top. Each bag 
is labeled a specific amount, and is 
linked with a chart showing the cost 
per month to borrow it. You just fol- 
low a ribbon to the chart. 

The card in front is what we call 
“a hook” or an invitation to come 
in, not only to that particular office 
but to any office throughout the bank’s 
system. In this way, we are selling 
Hospital Trust’s 18 offices at the busiest 
corner in downtown Providence. 

WARREN O. EVANS, JR., 

Publicity Director, 

Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 

pany, 

Providence, Rhode Island 
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Feminine Bouquets 


Sirs: Please accept the sincere thanks 
of the members of the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women for your kindness 
in publishing the article written by 
Emily Kener in a recent issue. I think 
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it is very well done and was glad to 
see the story in print. 
Many thanks for your interest in 
our Association. 
CHARLOTTE A. ENGEL, President, 
N.A.B.W., and Trust Officer, 
National Savings & Trust Company, 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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Sirs: Your magazine was most gen- 
erous in space assigned to the article on 
women in banking, particularly that 
group of women who are members of 
the National Association of Bank 
Women. 

It is of considerable importance to 
us to have this story reach your readers. 

LEAH Wooprurf, Assistant Secretary, 

Community Savings Bank 

of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York 


40,000,000 More People 
Will Need Telephone Service 


Good and abundant telephone service 
is an indispensable part of the progress, 
prosperity and defense of the country. 


As the population grows and grows 
(it will be increased by 40,000,000 by 
1970) it is clear that more and more 


communication service will be needed. 


This will require large amounts of new 
capital and the telephone business must 
have good earnings to provide the service 
and compete for the investor’s dollars. 
There is no other way. 


Sometimes there is a tendency to think 
that the approval of adequate earnings 
is wholly in the interest of the company 
and that it should be resisted automati- 
cally, regardless of the need. 


Actually it benefits you as a telephone 
user, your community, and your state. 


The gain is not only in direct telephone 
jobs and wages but in helping each state 
encourage and attract other businesses. 
You cannot keep prosperity up while 


Bell Telephone System 











NEW CUSTOMER! 
Over 11,000 babies are born every day in the U.S. 


regulating telephone expansion and em- 
ployment down. 


Telephone users benefit by sharing the 
economies and efficiencies that come from 
being able to plan and build ahead. 
A repressive policy on company earnings, 
by limiting research, progress and long- 
term economies, would lead almost inevi- 
tably to poorer service at a higher price 
than you would otherwise have to pay. 
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TRENDS TN FINANCE 








Nostrums and Cures 
For Treasury Ills 


The United Sates Government’s chief 
financial officer, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is facing problems more mon- 
umental than have plagued many of his 
predecessors. Some reasons: a record 
peacetime deficit, a growing popular 
fear of inflation, and an aftermath of 
worries produced by the bad break in 
Government bonds last year and early 
this year. 

Robert B. Anderson, the present 
Secretary, is a resourceful man, how- 
ever, and intimately familiar with both 
theory and practice in Treasury finance. 
He is not pushing for many of the 
various medicines that have been pro- 
posed as cures for what has been called 
a sick bond market, such as a restora- 
tion of even limited tax exemption for 
U. S. securities. Visitors to the Treas- 
ury get the impression that the people 
there don’t think things are so bad that 
they cannot be dealt with under existing 
powers and that a higher ceiling than 
4¥% per cent for interest on Government 
bonds is not necessarily in the cards. 

Survey being made. A lot of circum- 
stances that have seemed of bad portent 
could be changed quickly with a budget 
balance and strong popular support 
for a policy of maintaining the dollar’s 
integrity. A special committee is now 
looking into the whole question of the 
Government bond market and the ills 
it has suffered from in the past year. 
A report that could be made within 90 
days may blueprint some reforms and 
some changes in laws or practices. 

Meanwhile most of the radical and 
not so radical suggestions that have 
been going the rounds seem based upon 
the supposition that there might. be a 
recurrence of the market’s ills that 
might call for some new departures in 
Government finance. 

Suggested cures. Without discussing 
such a possibility, here are some of the 
proposals that have been made and their 
pros and cons: 

1. The Treasury should pay going 
market rates for money and get Con- 
gress to allow it to pay more than 44 
per cent. The Treasury has repeatedly 
paid going rates and for securities 
having up to 5 years to run it is subject 
to no ceiling. Therefore there is no 
danger that market conditions could 
force a rate that the Treasury could 
not pay. 

2. Pay more interest on savings 
bonds, thereby giving small investors 
a rate comparable with higher rates 
paid on some other forms of Treasury 
borrowings and raising an increasing 
amount in a noninflationary way from 
small investors. It can be demonstrated 
in many ways that, for what he gets in 
principal security and in interest return, 
a savings bond investor is in many ways 
better off than is the investor in blue 
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Government red ink fans inflation fears, disturbs bond market 


chip stocks. One good suggestion is that 
the Treasury’s sales promotion might 
be improved so as to answer some of 
the persuasive arguments on the con- 
trary side. It does not look as if any 
material changes in savings bond terms 
are imminent. 

3. Return, through legislation, to tax 
exemption in a limited way. Allow the 
Treasury to issue long term bonds on 
which, say, the first $200 of interest 
annually would be tax exempt, with a 
limit of $10,000 or $25,000 on individual 
holdings in a given period. It has been 
estimated that such a device would 
bring into the Treasury perhaps $2.5 
billion of money from bonds that would 
be permanently stashed away and might 
cost only $40 million in lost taxes. Ob- 
jection: politically unpopular, particu- 
larly with labor and with savings bond 
buyers, as giving preferred advantages 
to those who had large amounts of 
money. Such special bonds would also 
invade the tax exempt market so as to 
make State and municipal issues more 
costly to the borrowers. 

4. Set up something called a Capital 
Allocations Committee under which 
available money would be allotted first 
to the Treasury and then to other 
borrowers. Something has been done 
along this line on many occasions in 
past United States history, and in Eng- 
land and other countries. The bare 
thought of it is abhorrent to a free 
enterprise country and is considered by 
all Government and financial leaders to 
be something to be resorted to only in 
dire emergencies. It comes close to set- 
ting up machinery for forced loans. 

Inflation problem. So much for some 
of the suggested cures and nostrums. 
There are also some very broad prob- 


lems in the economy from which the 
United States Treasury gets buffeted 
indirectly. For example, there is the 
tendency of prices of industrial goods to 
go up, adding to living costs and 
creating a built-in climate for labor to 
demand continuous rounds of wage in- 
creases which manufacturers in turn 
try to pass on in more price increases— 
one of the inflationary influences of 
today. One of the factors behind in- 
dustrial price increases is out-dated 
depreciation allowances which compel 
manufacturers engaged in extensive 
modernization and capital investment to 
try to recoup costs they are not allowed 
to cover by existing depreciation. 
There is no reason to believe the 
Government’s chief officers would frown 
on a well planned new system of tax 
deductible depreciation, if the Treasury 
in some way were protected against too 
great a revenue loss on the tax front. 
More modern depreciation allowances, 
however, are politically unpopular, 
particularly with labor leaders. For one 
thing labor has a feeling that higher 
depreciation would keep down corporate 
profits and thereby weaken one argu- 
ment used to bargain for higher wages; 
labor also feels that greater capital 
outlays that were made attractive by 
more liberal depreciation would tend to 
increase technological unemployment. 
Other headaches. Another broad prob- 
lem is that big federal spending to ease 
the impact of a recession is not financed 
during the recession, which is a time 
when the Government could get long 
term money easily without taking it 
from needy private borrowers, but is 
financed -in a recovery period when the 
big deficit financing creates inflation 
fears, takes money in competition with 
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Small investors’ series gain, but overall redemptions heavy 


private borrowers and has a tendency to 
push up yields sharply on Government 
securities, adding to financing costs. If 
the Government could have done its 
deficit financing before the 1958-59 re- 
cession the history of the Government 
bond market might have been much 
different, but if it had done so it would 
have had to carry expensively huge 
cash balances for a long period. 

Another big problem. disturbing both 
to Treasury officials and many Con- 
gressmen, is the by-passing of appro- 
priation committees and the authoriz- 
ing of expenditures, and debt creation, 
by Federal agencies outside of the 
Treasury. Something like a billion dol- 
lars was spent last year in the non- 
appropriation way; such practices can 
add to future deficits. Allied to this 
loose fiscal practice is the custom of 
allowing promiscuous creation of Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed debt, often at inter- 
est rates far above ceilings on the 
Government’s direct debt. 

Revolt growing. The brighter side of 
this picture of immense problems con- 
fronting the Government’s financial 
officers is increasing evidence of a 
grass-roots inspired rebellion against 
over-spending and other inflationary 
menaces. Not in years have so many 
letters come into Washington demand- 
ing fiscal sanity and monetary sound- 
ness, along with at least some frugality. 
They are making prospects for a more 
balanced budget position for fiscal years 
1960 and 1961 look better. 
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In-Plant Services Explained 


The potential possibilities for banks 
in offering in-plant services to the 
public, are pointed out in a book written 
by Dr. Rudolf Modley. The book is 
entitled, “In-Plant Thrift and Loan 
Services by Banks and Credit Unions.” 

The book describes in detail the new 
in-plant services offered by such insti- 
tutions as Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco, California, the American Fletcher 
National Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and the Chicago (Illinois) National 
Bank. Promotional literature and forms 
used by these banks are reproduced in 
the book. 

Dr. Modley also reviews the operating 
procedures, legal status, and growth of 


the approximately 15,000 in-plant 
credit unions. On the basis of his own 
calculations, he concludes that credit 
unions hold 17 per cent of all personal 
instalment loans, and 6 per cent of all 
automobile paper. 

The book also contains 30 tables and 
23 exhibits which give a careful evalu- 
ation of the differences in in-plant serv- 
ices offered by banks and credit unions. 
Copies can be obtained at $4.50 each, 
from Reports, Incorporated, Kent, Con- 
necticut. 
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Practical Politics Guide 


The mounting interest among busi- 
nessmen in playing a more active part 
in politics at all levels of government, 
as reported in a Burroughs Clearing 
House article, “Practical Politics in 
Action,” February, 1959, has prompted 
a Syracuse public relations man to write 
a book on the subject. The Business- 
men’s Guide to Practical Politics is a 
235-page book that business leaders 
throughout the country could use as a 
basic source for conducting seminar- 
type courses in political education. The 
book’s eleven chapters include govern- 
ment’s influence on business, the role 
of labor organizations in politics, a 
grass-roots understanding of govern- 
ment operations, lobbying, business 
communication in politics, elections, the 
corporate approach to politics, and the 
importance of a public awareness to 
political affairs. 

The book also details the structure of 
the Practical Politics Seminars that 
have enjoyed such a degree of success 
among businessmen in Syracuse. Writ- 
ten by J. J. Wuerthner, Jr., manager 
of public affairs at General Electric 
Company, Syracuse, the book has been 
published by the Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4, Illinois, and is priced at $3.75 a copy. 
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Another Round of 
Money Rate Increases 

A new but minor round of open mar- 
ket money rate increases was touched 


off by the announcement March 5 that 
Federal Reserve Banks had made fur- 
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ther increases in their rediscount rates. 
The increase, initiated by the regional 4 
banks of New York, Chicago, Philadel- | Ww yY t t 
phia and Dallas, brought the rate to 3 more a S oO cu 
from 2% per cent. Last November the 
rate was increased to 2% from 2 per 
cent by all reserve banks. costs at y our bank 
How far rates would move toward 
1957 peaks in the open market hinged 
upon credit demand, lagging since the 
seasonal expansion of last November 
and December. The fact that the former 
2% per cent rediscount rate for seven 
months had been below the Treasury 
bill rate and behind all other rates for 
money emphasized the fact that “out of 
line” characteristics played a big role 
in the latest rediscount rate decision. 
, Other rates rise. Immediate effects 
of the changed rediscount rate included 
a rise of one-quarter of 1 per cent in 





plant yields on commercial paper placed di- 
own rectly by major finance companies with 
redit investors, and a rise of one-eighth of 1 
re per cent in yield rates on commercial | 


paper of industrial and other borrowers 
placed through dealers. Bankers ac- 


” . . 
; and ceptance yields were marked up by one- Only “Ther. mo-Fax Copying Machines do SO many 


valu- quarter of 1 per cent. 


nag As this was written, major banks in Jobs...so quickly, so easily, for such low cost ! 
10Nns. larser cities were delaying a change in 
each, their 4 per cent “prime rate” for top 
Con- rank corporate borrowers on unsecured 


paper, pending a definite lead on loan 
trends. Most felt it was sure to come. 

Now above savings rate. Another 
significant feature of the latest round 
of higher money rates is that the open 
busi- market now is giving better returns 
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part + than can be had by time deposit at 
nent, banks at 3 per cent. An unusual devel- ‘ 
uring opment of the past month was the 4 , 
s in unsuccessful application by New York’s ve” 
ipted largest commercial bank, the Chase | . ' 
write Manhattan, for a boost in the Federal _ AUDITING work cards. No slow-down while MONTHLY REPORTS. Copy a 12-page report 
. “ . eR ournals, blotters, are audited in the teller’s in 60 seconds with a ‘““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying 
Raner Reserve Board’s time deposit ceiling eoth. Error-free copies are checked elsewhere Machine! Four second speed makes full facts 
rv a rate to 34% from 3 per cent. The pry . .. Show only figures for easier proofing. available almost instantly. No typing delays! 
iders action reportedly had the effect of in- . 
as a ducing savings bankers, who had 
inar- planned a 3% per cent interest dividend 
The rate for April 1, to put off action until 
yern- June. Main purpose of the Chase Man- 
role hattan was said to be to get the 
o,.2 authority, even if it were not used, to 
yern- pay more than 3 per cent on foreign 
iness time deposits and upon domestic savings 
, the deposits if the savings banks raised 
| the rates. The plea was turned down by the 
s to Reserve Board. 
re of ° , - BANK REFERRALS. py repens to banks, CORRESPONDENCE with branch office. Make 
that Subs an auvicc-tone: ecmaplsisiy dev uber cian.’ tiamit tan hoor manag Made ana 
ccess Ladies on La Salle Street you use an all-electric veThermo-Fax’’ Copy- file! No extra typing duty for heme 6 ce staff! 
V rit- Chicago has the distinction of having ing Machine! Call your local dealer. Mail coupon for full facts. 
ager perhaps the only sizable investment 
ctric firm in America that is owned, staffed, Miienesora (fining ano ]ffanuracrurine company 
been and operated entirely by women. Lor- 
Yom- raine L. Blair, Inc. at 30 N. La Salle «e+ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
cago is now rounding out its second year Pees Sm 
opy. of operation. Its founder, Mrs. Blair, Pee eee eee eee ESET ES EE EHEHHETEE EOE HEHE EEE : 
has been called “The First Lady of | Minnesota Minin ond Menutactastng Company . 
La Salle Street.” She has been in , SO Rees oe Pe we eres 2 
Chicago’s financial district for about 30 » Please send me details on cutting costs at our bank with the « 
years with various organizations— culisecne -“<adiiaiistssnitaii : “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine ° 
banks, life insurance companies, invest- aikeneian arama : Name ° 
mar- ment dealers. Most recently she was a + Company ° 
uae © with Marshall Company, a Milwaukee “ pean . 
that investment house, as vice-president and Ney . 
Sens manager for Illinois. - City Zone State ° 
One of Mrs. Blair’s associates jok- WYTTTTTTTITITITIIII LITT TIT TETi 
ouse 
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ingly remarks, “Lorraine hates to be 
a vice-president, so she founded her 
own business.” 

Left a widow years ago, with two 
small daughters to raise, Mrs. Blair has 
learned from firsthand experience the 
importance of a woman having training 
in financial matters. Her daughters are 
now grown, married, and “on their 
own,” but Mrs. Blair continues as 
active as ever. 

Financial profile obtained. Mrs. Blair 
and her feminine associates prefer to 
be known as investment consultants, 
rather than as salesmen of securities. 
However, before giving any investment 
counsel, they insist on having a com- 
plete “financial profile” of the client. 





This includes full data on age, family 
situation, bank balances, insurance, 
income, taxes, investment objectives and 
present holdings. It is a rule of the 
firm that no securities will be recom- 
mended to a client who is employed 
unless she has at least two to six times 
her monthly income in a liquid reserve: 
in a bank account or in Government 
bonds. A further proviso is that the 
client shall have adequate insurance, in 
line with her needs. 

We have used the feminine to denote 
the clientele, but a substantial number 
of this firm’s customers are men. How- 
ever, being women, members of the 
staff feel they can get the woman’s 
viewpoint on investment objectives 
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NATION'S 
FASTEST 
GROWING 

ECONOMY 


Bank Deposits 


Have you heard about 


ARIZORNIA’S economic climate? 


Agricultural Income 
Mineral Production 
Tourist Expenditure 


Of course, MANUFACTURING ranks first among our 
major sources of income. Here are some of the people f 
who can tell you why they chose ARIZONA: 5 
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l 

| 

| 
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I 

| 

| AiResearch Manufacturing Company of Arizona, Con- 
1 solidated Aircraft, Goodyear Aircraft, Reynolds Metals 
| Company . .. Motorola, General Electric, Sperry Rand, 
| Kaiser Aircraft & Electronic Corp. and Kaiser Steel, 
| Babb Company, National Malleable and Steel Casting 
| Company ... International Electronics, Collins Radio, 
| Westinghouse’s Mal-Par division, Casa Grande Mills 
} (Parsons & Baker) 
j Douglas Aircraft . 
| 

| 

| 


Charl A lBcmer, 


when you want information : 
about Arizona . 
ASK THE ONE BANK 

THAT SERVES ALL ARIZONA 


a y/ 
“ . 
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Onyoras Bark: Resources Over $4 Billion 





1948 
$228,959,000 
196,208,000 
90,000,000 
424,717,559 


1958 
$ 390,000,000 
318,076,000 4 
250,000,000 
1,042,554,000 4 


. . - Infileo, Hughes Company, 


President 

















possibly more quickly and accurately 
than men can. 

Mutual funds emphasized. One error 
that Mrs. Blair feels that some invest- 
ment salesmen make is to sell a middle- 
aged, well-salaried, career woman 
mutual fund shares for income, rather 
than growth. She is careful to see that 
each of the more than 800 actively 
investing clients whom she_ serves 


personally gets the type of mutual fund 
shares best suited to the particular 
situation and objectives involved. 
About 90 per cent of the firm’s busi- 
And, 


ness is done in mutual shares. 














Feminine investment consultants 


about 85 per cent of the customers buy 
on the installment plan. They favor the 
prompt and automatic reinvestment of 
dividends. 

Pictured above are the firm’s officers 
and some sales personnel, taken at a 
mutual fund convention. From left: 
Jane V. Deal, vice-president; Mrs. 
Blair, president and treasurer; Millie 
E. Kalsem, director; Camilla A. Coppin, 
secretary; Nettie C. Rapp and Priscilla 
Perry, sales representatives. 
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Foreign Opportunities 
for American Investors 


Considerable study is currently being 
given by investment bankers and mutual 
fund managements to the formation of 
investing companies or mutual funds 
which would sell their shares to Amer- 
ican investors and use the proceeds for 
the purchase of shares of leading 
European companies. 

Investment bankers feel that they 
might be providing a useful service by 
doing so, in that such investing com- 
panies would make more widely avail- 
able in the United States some foreign 
investment opportunities that are now 
open only to large investors. Prospects 
for many foreign industries are con- 
sidered brighter than are those of 
various United States enterprises still 
dependent upon the domestic market. 
This is because of lower production costs 
abroad and the growing ability of 
foreign companies to manufacture arti- 
cles of high quality on a production 
line basis. This situation is well known 
to the larger American corporations 
which, through subsidiaries or branches 
abroad, are increasingly manufacturing 
overseas for international markets in 
order to stay competitive. This is par- 
ticularly true in products having a high 
labor “content.” 

Generally speaking shares of many 
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Talk about Distributing Stock — 


— about distributing large blocks of stock—and you 
may hear the name Merrill Lynch. 


Why? 
Because this firm has an international network of 126 
offices linked by more than 100,000 miles of private wire... 


Because we've staffed those offices with 1800 account 
executives ... 


Because these account executives are just a phone call 





away from hundreds of thousands of prospective 
buyers... 


Because a steadily growing number of companies are 
coming to us for effective distribution of sizable blocks 
of securities. 


Here are some representative distributions in which 
we participated during 1958, together with the number 
of shares we sold and the number of buyers we reached 
across the country. 











NAME OF COMMON STOCKS Wescld Buyers Where sola | NAME OF COMMON STOCKS WeScld Buyers Where Said 
ACF-Wrictey Stores, Inc. 10,000 65 15 Monsanto CuemicaL CoMPANY 15,000 196 24 
Am Repuction Co., Inc. 7,000 179 19 NortHern InpIaANnA Pustiic Service Co. 22,246 341 27 
ALuMINiIuM LIMITED 60,398 476 30 *OKLAHOMA Natura. Gas Co. 25,286 277 25 
ALuminium LIMITED 20,360 167 20 Ourn Martnuieson Cuemicat Corp. 40,167 479 34 
*AMERADA PETROLEUM CORPORATION 12,378 189 14 Paciric Licutinc CorPoraTION 82,200 1,111 24 
*AMERADA PETROLEUM CORPORATION 10,200 142 26 Pepst-Cota Generat Bort ers, Inc. 45,000 243 27 
AMERICAN Can COMPANY 33,000 793 32 Prizer (CuHas.) & Co., Inc. 12,659 123 23 

*AMERICAN Etectronics, INc. 60,205 384 27 Puiturs PetroLeumM CoMPANY 40,000 482 34 
American & Foreicn Power Co., Inc. 25,000 94 12 Pittspury Mitts, Inc. 7,505 100 20 
American Heritace Lire Insurance Co. 170,999 1,141 32 PortLanp GENERAL Exectric Co. 15,000 125 19 
AMERICAN NaTIONALINsuRANCECO.(Galveston) 71,294 613 35 *Procter & GamBLe ComMPANY 10,428 74 23 

*ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND Co. 30,700 319 29 Pusuic Service Exvectric & Gas Company 180,951 2,253 33 
Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Company 50,357 434 31 Sear_e (G.D.) & Co. 15,599 317 29 
Benpix AVIATION CORPORATION 9,910 127 25 *SHett Or. Company 7,100 36 15 
Borc-WARNER CORPORATION 5,790 44 20 *Suett Or Company 7,700 22 7 
*Burroucus CorPoraTION 25,548 281 29 Socony Mos Om Co., Inc, 32,608 340 27 
CentraL Soya Company, Inc. 9,591 112 16 Stanparp Or Co. or CALIFORNIA 13,800 177 28 
CHAMPION SparK Piuc Company 45,500 993 35 Stanparp Ort Co. or New Jersey 10,000 109 30 
CotumsiA Gas System, Inc. 206,357 2,222 35 Stranparp Om Co. or New Jersey 78,000 1,104 35 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 10,407 159 22 *Sranparp Or Co. or New Jersey 35,285 618 26 
*CoNTINENTAL O11, CoMPANY 10,000 96 ll Stanparp O1 Co. or New Jersey 25,000 376 32 
Dovuctias AircraFt Co., Inc. 8,001 97 19 TENNESSEE Gas TRANSMISSION Co. 65,231 792 28 
FepERATED DEPARTMENT Stores, INc. 4,000 48 17 Texas Company 13,000 185 28 
*FLoripa Power Corporation (Old) 15,000 246 18 *Texas CoMPANY 11,800 100 13 
Fiona Power & Licut Company 59,907 791 19 Texas Eastern TRANSMISSION Corp. 30,051 282 29 
Foop Fatr Stores, Inc. 15,000 229 23 Texas Eastern TRANSMISSION Corp. 12,001 130 21 
GenerAL Motors CorPoraTION 50,000 577 33 Texas Gas TrANSMIssion Corp. 14,606 142 25 
GENERAL Pusiic Utitities CorporaTION 10,000 103 24 Texas Gas TRANSMIssion Corp. 8,679 101 20 
GENERAL TELEPHONE CORPORATION 17,688 690 33 Texas Utitities Company 7,870 150 17 
*Goopricu (B.F.) Co. 10,000 122 15 TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 8,500 84 26 
Gutr Or CorporaTION 10,131 185 25 TRANSCONTINENTAL Gas Pipe Line Corp. 17,003 198 30 
Gutr States Utiuities Co. 88,254 1,079 37 Union Paciric Rattroap Company 77,448 759 35 
IpAaHo Power ComMPANY 43,125 463 20 Unites Gas CorPorRATION 50,000 571 34 
Inuinots Centrat R.R. Co. 12,022 116 28 U. S. Gypsum Company 5,505 58 22 
INcERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 21,546 286 26 Unitep States Pire & Founpry Co. 12,080 81 9 
*INTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES 5,000 459 32 Upyoun ComMPANY 100,095 2,376 34 
Jouns-MANVILLE CORPORATION 10,100 101 30 VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 10,000 85 12 
Lyxes Bros. Steamsuip Co. 25,020 296 26 Wasnincton Water Power Co. 16,000 213 3 
MELvILLE SHoE CorPORATION 54,906 472 31 *WesTINCHOUSE ELectric CORPORATION 45,056 524 33 
Merck & Co., Inc. 13,734 190 24 *West Vircinta Putp & Paper Co. 6,000 54 16 





* Exchange distributions handled wholly within our own organization at spreads you might think were surprisingly low. 


If you have a block of securities that you would like to sell, may we invite your inquiry? For a confidential discus- 
sion of the problem, just phone or write WILLIAM H. CuLBERTSON, Vice President in charge of the Sales Division. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. ° 


OFFICES IN 112 CITIES 
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outstanding foreign companies are sell- 
ing at lower prices and with corre- 
spondingly better price to earnings and 
dividend ratios than are their United 
States counterparts. Now that so many 
of the leading world currencies are fully 
convertible externally, what formerly 
was a big exchange risk now is min- 

















NEW ZEALAND 


Over the past 93 years THE 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED has gathered a completely 
comprehensive knowledge of eco- 
nomic and financial conditions in 
these two greatly expanding nations. 


More than 770 Offices through- 
out New Zealand and Australia 
provide up to date information on 
the local outlook and offer facilities 
for every type of transaction. 





THE COMMERCIAL BANK 


OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


FOUNDED !866-° 





Head Office: 335-7-9 Collins Street, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 


Chief New Zealand Office: 
328-330 Lambton Quay, WELLINGTON. 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trast 


DECLARES ITS 
138% Consecutive Dividend 


10 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable April 27 
to shareholders of 
record March 31, 
1959. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 







































imized and there are few barriers to 
the regular remittance of dividends 
and their conversion to dollars. Should 
security sterling or “switchpounds” be 
made fully exchangeable for regular 
sterling, one of the remaining big 
barriers to the formation of foreign 
investing companies for the small 
American investor would be removed. 

Security sterling, which must be used 
for investment in British sterling 
securities, recently sold at parity with 
regular pounds, partly in anticipation 
of early convertibility, partly because 
of the big demand for it in connection 
with the recent international fight for 
control of British Aluminum, and partly 
because many large American investors, 
including corporations, have been buy- 
ing such pounds in connection with their 
foreign investment operations. But there 
is no firm assurance that security ster- 
ling will remain at parity with con- 
vertible pounds and it is still necessary 
to sell switchpounds to get funds out 
of a British investment. It is through 
the security pound that the British have 
allowed overseas investors to buy and 
sell British securities among themselves 
without subjecting the British regular 
pound to sudden pressures of unknown 
volume arising from invisible capita] 
movements. 


There are, however, some other for- 
midable obstacles confronting bankers 
or mutual funds sponsors in forming 
international investing funds. Shares 
in any such company would have to be 
registered with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Many foreign cor- 
porations are either unwilling to provide 
much detailed information that the SEC 
regularly requires or, when they are 
willing, require so many months to 
provide it that the whole transaction 
becomes a long term and almost indef- 
inite one. Also the SEC usually requires 
assurances to the American investor of 
what is called “full take out” of the 
money that may be invested, which 
usually means a guarantee that only a 
government can give—an assurance 
that many governments are unwilling to 
give. On some African investments 
what is tantamount to such an assur- 
ance has been given even though it has 
been embarrassing to the country con- 
cerned. 


Still another obstacle to investment 
bankers who might engage in the forma- 
tion of foreign investing companies is 
the fact that it would be almost impos- 
sible to buy a large-sized block of shares 
in many of the foreign industrial or 
other enterprises that are considered 
most desirable from the standpoint of 
earnings and growth prospects. Many 
foreign corporations are relatively small 
by American standards and by and 
large are family controlled to a greater 
degree than are good-sized American 
companies. The families who dominate 
often do not wish to part with control 
and generally are not under pressure 
to do so. 


Eventual growth and financing re- 
quirements beyond the ability of family 
proprietors may solve this last objec- 
tion; the others may find a solution 


through removal of more foréign ex- 
change restrictions as overseas nations 
continue to grow in financial strength. 
That they are doing so, largely at the 
expense of the United States, is shown 
by continued foreign buying of gold in 
the United States and additions to 
dollar holdings of bank balances and 
short term U. S. Government securities. 
In late January and in February there 
were some further sizable foreign gold 
acquisitions after a period of several 
weeks in which the gold stock of the 
United States fluctuated narrowly in 
both directions. 


* ° od 


Trust Officer Solutions 
Of Investment Problems 


Inflation, which has added dollars to 
the resources of the average American 
family—but dollars which have been 
steadily declining in purchasing power 
since 1940—has focused the attention 
of many people on the importance of 
financial planning in an attempt to 
insure an adequate future income for 
their families. 

This new public interest has been 
evidenced in the increasing demands 
for trust services of banks, and while a 
substantial amount of this new type of 
business can be handled through such 
already existing facilities as the com- 
mon trust funds, there are large num- 
bers of business and professional people 
of moderate wealth who want their 
funds administered in individual trusts 
planned for specific objectives. 

What about results? Many of these 
potential trust clients live in small 
communities in every part of the coun- 
try. They are not sure as to exactly 
what they may expect in the way of 
results in planning a financial program 
with a trust department. Some have 
read about the magic of “growth” 
stocks, others fear that “investments” 
has the same meaning-as “speculation,” 
and may mean the loss of their re- 
sources. 

In serving this market the smaller 
trust departments have been severely 
handicapped because there is little fac- 
tual information available as to the 
results obtained by planned investment 
programs to meet the needs of average 
families. 

Five hypothetical trusts. To provide 
trustmen, and particularly officers and 
estate planners in smaller trust depart- 
ments, with some representative figures 
showing actual results obtained in a 
variety of typical investment problems, 
the Trust Investments Committee of the 
Trust Division of the American Bankers 
Association in 1957 set up on paper 
five hypothetical trusts. Each member 
of the committee acting independently 
planned an investment program de- 
signed to meet the goals for which each 
“trust” was established. In each invest- 
ment program, names, prices, and mar- 
ket values of stocks and securities were 
used; and the results show gains and 
losses which would have been actually 
experienced. 

The participants. Members of the 
Trust Investments Committee are: E. T. 
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One of five hypothetical trusts with state investment goals 


Bartlett, vice-president, The Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, chairman; 
Charles W. Buek, vice-president, United 
States Trust Company, New York; R. O. 
Kwapil, vice-president and senior trust 
officer, First National Bank of Nevada, 
Reno; Walter D. Mertz, assistant vice- 
president, Wilmington Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware; Thomas J. 
Moroney, vice-president and senior trust 
officer, Republic National Bank of Dal- 


las; Paul A. Pflueger, Jr., financial | 


vice-president, Title Insurance and 
Trust Company, Los Angeles; and 
Philip B. Simonds, Jr., vice-president, 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence. 

The five investment problems with 
the approaches to their solution by 
members of the A. B. A. committee are 
summarized below. Complete informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Trust 
Bulletin, Trust Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 12 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, New York, which 
reported each in detail. 


Investment Case Study No. 1 
In Case Study No. 1, a bank has ac- 


cepted a trust of $100,000 under will for | 


a widow, aged 40, with two minor sons. 
The estate is all in cash, and the bank 
has been given wide discretionary 
powers to encroach on principal to 
provide for support and education of 
the sons, aged 14 and 11. The widow 
is to receive the income from the 
estate for life, and the residue is to 
be divided between the sons. Her hus- 
band’s salary was $13,000 per year. 

The estate plan was set up for ten 
years, starting in 1957. It was contem- 
plated that in addition to income from 
investments anticipated at 4% per cent, 
the widow would receive $2,000 an- 
nually from the principal and other 
amounts would be appropriated to 
meet the sons’ college expenses. This 
would provide for annual family expen- 
ditures covering a range of from $6,410 
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to a maximum of $8,683 during the 
years the sons would need support. At 
the end of 10 years the fund would be 
reduced to $67,600 which would give 
the widow an income for life of about 
$3,000. 

Acting independently of each other, 
members of the Trust Investments 
Committee set up portfolios, invested 


so as to come as close as possible. to 
the income objective. Investment Of- 
ficer “A” after a year of operation 
reported income from investments of 
4.10 per cent, or $4,284.75, if a possible 
profit of $900 by selling a security was 
not realized. However, the market value 
of stocks and securities after a year 
stood at $101,845, and there was $2,267 
in cash available for payment to the 
widow. 

Investment Officer “B” earned $4,233 
in income and after paying $2,000 from 
principal held a portfolio at the start 
of the second year valued at $99,136. 

The portfolio planned by Investment 
Officer “C” was much more diversified 
than those of his colleagues. It pro- 
duced income amounting to $4,527, and 
left the portfolio but slightly reduced 
after the $2,000 cash payment. 

Investment Officer “D” with an en- 
tirely different list than his colleagues, 
produced $4,028.75 in income. After 
the $2,000 cash payment the dollar 
value of the estate was only slightly 
reduced. 


Investment Case Study No. 2 

Investment Case Study No. 2 was 
made to provide factual figures to 
illustrate the results that might be 
expected from investment of a retire- 
ment fund. This situation is of com- 
pelling interest to trust men because 
of the pending Keogh and Simpson bills, 
calling for the setting up of retirement 
funds for self-employed people. 

The investment problem concerns a 














Does your bank have storage room 
for borrower's inventory? 


Obviously not. BUT . 


. . our Field Warehousing service accom- 


plishes the same purpose . . . SECURITY covering your borrower’s 


inventory right where it stands. 


Field Warehousing is also an avenue to new loans . . . and 
increased loans .. . on a sound and profitable basis. 
For the best in inventory collateral, contact the American 


Express office nearest you. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


Head Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.—Offices Nationwide 
Write for free copy of “Inventory in Action” 








doctor, aged 50, who has named a bank 
sole trustee of a revocable trust 
amounting to $75,000, intended to pro- 
vide income for him upon his retirement 
15 years hence. The doctor is success- 
ful in practice, and may make additional 
sums available to the fund. 

This problem is concerned with the 
safety of the fund, the growth of 
values desired, and to a lesser extent 
with immediate income, which will be 
available for investment. 

Investment Officer “A” after one 
year of operation with the fund re- 
ported the market value of his portfolio 
had advanced to $78,029.75, and income 
earned was $2,830. Investment Officer 
“B” earned 3.32 per cent on his invest- 


ments, which were concentrated on 
stocks which could be expected to in- 
crease in value through the years. At 
the end of a year, Investment Officer 
“C” reported investments worth $75,400, 
plus income of $2,679.25 for a yield of 
3.55 per cent. 

Investment Officer “D” divided the 
fund approximately equally in fixed 
income securities and growth stocks, 
to provide for flexibility in case of 
marked shifts in the market. He showed 
for the year securities of $36,590, stocks 
valued at $37,790, cash of $620 and 
income of $2,511 for a 3.3 per cent 
yield. Investment Officer “E” held a 
portfolio after the first year with a 
value of $75,030 and income of $2,485.65. 











Over 50 years... 





Our experience in serving bank security buy- 
ers reflects over half a century of special- 
ization in the underwriting and distribution 
of debt obligations exc/usively—the issues 
of well established corporations and rail- 
roads and the quality tax-exempt bonds 
of states, municipalities, authorities and 
governmental entities. Send without obli- 
gation for our latest offering list. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 e 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Investment Case Study No. 3 

In this study a bank has been named 
trustee of a revocable trust for a 
widower, aged 73, to relieve him of 
investment responsibilities. The man 
needs $5,810 in annual income. He has 
an invested fund estimated to -hhave a 
current market value of $196,700, in- 
cluding a controlling interest in XYZ 
Company which is not paying dividends. 
He also receives $2,000 annually from 
an annuity and $800 from social se- 
curity. 

Investment Officer “A” approached 
this problem from the standpoint of 
the sale, at as near book value as 
possible, of the XYZ shares. His in- 
vestments were then planned to pro- 
vide for $158,000 in stocks, $38,200 in 


| bonds, and $500 in cash. Total earnings 


were anticipated at $5,810. After a 
year the actual value of stock and 
securities was $200,599.50 and income 
amounted to $8,375. Investment Officer 
“B” reported his portfolio of $206,637 
at the year’s end and income of $5,810. 
Investment Officer “C” reported his 
portfolio worth $199,243 in 1958 with 
income of $7,648. 


Investment Case Study No. 4 
Investment Case Study No. 4 illus- 
trates the handling by a trust depart- 
ment of a charitable trust. A bank 
has been named perpetual trustee of a 


| fund to be operated for the benefit of 


a charity ward in a local hospital. The 
fund has been started with a bequest 


| of $80,000, with the bank given com- 
| plete investment authority and directed 


to pay 90 per cent of income to the 
hospital each quarter and retain 10 per 
cent to be added to principal. There 
can be no invasion of principal. 

From its establishment in 1957 until 
his report in 1958, Trust Investment 
Officer “A” reported a substantial ap- 


| preciation in the value of his portfolio, 





| 
| 


principally in stock prices, from the 
original $80,000 to $94,561. Income for 
the year was $4,179.50. Trust Invest- 
ment Officer “B” reported his holdings 
in 1958 at $87,886 and income of 
$3,298.50. Investment Officer “C” also 
succeeded in scoring a gain to $92,893 
in value with income of $3,564. Officer 
“D” also showed values advanced to 
$91,369.37 at 1958 market levels. Income 


| totaled $3,744.48. 


This problem is important in that it 
shows that satisfactory results in in- 
vestment programs can be realized in 
several different ways. Each one of 
the answers listed holdings in different 
stocks and securities and a differing 
composition of assets as between bonds, 
preferred and common stocks. 


Investment Case Study No. 5 

Investment Case Study No. 5 is an 
illustration of a situation that trust 
departments of banks are dealing with 
in larger volume every day. A bank 
has been named trustee of a non-con- 
tributory retirement plan for the officers 
and employees of the bank, having five 
or more years of service at age 65. 
Pensions are to be paid on a rate of 
1 per cent of the first $4,200 of salary 
and 1% per cent on any excess. Vesting 
occurs after 15 years of service and 
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Officers 


FRANK L. KING, President 


CLIFFORD TWETER, Executive Vice President 
OUT-OF-TOWN DIVISION 


Vice Presidents 
WILLIAM E. PALMER 


NORMAN BARKER, JR. ® DAVID P. BLANKENHORN °* JOHN V. HAAS ® JAMES L. MCELNEY 
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Assistant Vice Presidents 
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A step-by-step guide through all the current practices, forms and 
procedures for all foreign banking transactions, this loose-leaf manual ig 
available to our correspondents through the Correspondent Bank 
Department at Head Office, 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY CAN HELP KEEP 
YOU ON THE RIGHT TRACK OVERSEAS 
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reaching age 55. Past service liability 
has been funded over a 30-year period 
and actuarial projections indicate an 
annual contribution to the trustee of 
approximately $80,000 to cover current 
service and actuarial deficiency. It is 
not expected that total retirement bene- 
fits to be paid by the fund over the 
next 20 years will exceed 10 per cent 
of incoming funds. 

In his first report, Investment Officer 
“A” showed a realized yield on market 
value of 3.5 per cent, income of $2,959, 
and an appreciation of value in holdings 
from $82,280 to $87,220. “B”. reported 
a portfolio valued at $80,087, earned 
$3,017, and his yield was above 3.5 per 
cent. Investment Officer “C” reported 
an appreciation in values of $6,450 
or 8.21 per cent, even though bond 
values declined $2,400. Annual income 
was $2,962.50, well above the required 
$2,400 anticipated in planning the pro- 
gram. The answer by “D” showed value 
of holdings increased to $89,412.50, with 
income of $2,962.50. Through a stock 
split and stock dividends on his port- 


e 


folio, Investment Officer “E” reported 
the value of his holdings at the year’s 
end at $93,275.50 and income of 
$2,878.80. 

Were results typical? A close exam- 
ination of the figures and the portfolios 
shows that comparable trust results for 
the same period could be anticipated 
from other sources, through competent 
investing of funds, in accordance with 
planned programs, and with regard to 
the safety of the funds. The stocks 
shown in the studies were all represent- 
ative of well managed business enter- 


prises, serving their area of national | 


markets with goods and services for 
which there was a sustained demand. 

Of course, there is no way of pre- 
dicting with any accuracy whether or 
not at the end of ten years, if such a 
series of studies could be carried on, 
the objectives for which each trust was 
established could be achieved. In the 
fast-changing American market there 
are too many abrupt changes in earn- 
ings and values to permit any such 
sweeping generalization. 


* 








Tracing Changes in Bank Assets 
By Arthur J. Linn 
Vice-President, The National Bank of Washington, Washington, D.C. 











The percentage of distribution of bank 
assets makes a picture, over a period 
of time, of local and, on occasion, na- 
tional and international business and 
economic conditions and internal loan, 
reserve and investment policies. 

The longer the period of time en- 
compassed by this picture, the more 
historical value it will have. It shows 
management what kind of a bank it has 
had in the past from the asset side of 
the ledger; indicates what sort of a 
bank it may have in the future; and 
points out the need for corrective action 
if any of the asset elements begin to 
get out of line. 

By reducing the principal asset ac- 
counts to a percentage of total assets, 
variations in conditions are more prom- 
inently displayed in chart form than 
by a study of the absolute amounts 
shown by the daily statement. 

For management that is budget 
minded, the figures transferred to this 
chart, and the chart itself, will be useful 
in forecasting an estimate of what kind 
of a bank it will have a year from now. 

This is as good a place as any to 
point out to the budding chart artist 
that it is important that he compile 
and maintain in good tabular form the 
figures that are transferred to a chart. 
Some people, in minority, get more out 
of a table of figures than they get out 
of a chart and occasionally you will 
come across a character who wants 
both the figures and the chart, so be 
prepared to take care of him. 

The selection of the proper form of 
chart paper is, of course, important. A 
wide variety of paper is available from 
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e You keep 90% of the 
selling commission 


e Instantly acceptable everywhere 
e Prompt refund service 














Shows major investment shifts 


quite a number of different sources. 
The illustration is based on theoreti- 
cal monthly averages. It does not 
represent any one bank or any group 
of banks. End of month control totals 


could be used. These are better than | 


nothing, but not as creditable as aver- 
ages. To meet the requirements of black 
on white printing, the several areas on 
the chart illustrated are indicated by 
cross hatched lines. In practice the same 
distinction can be made by using colored 
pencils. Easier, too. 

Editor's note: This is the fifth of a 
series of eight short articles on the 
use of charts in bank management. 
Next month Mr. Linn will write on the 
percentage distribution of loans. 


e Advertised throughout the world 
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to buy First National 
| City Bank Travelers 
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BACKED BY THE BANK THAT’S 
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No wonder people call Y the 
“buildingest”’ bank in New Orleans 


9,890 structures financed in last 4 years. —— a at 
NBC is continually planning ahead at walla 
to further the prosperity of the South 


and promote the interests 


of its correspondent banks. 





Kaiser Aluminum’s 
New Orleans plant, largest 
in nation, constructed with 
help of NBC 





NBC held $46,000,000 safely in 
trust for builders of the Lake 
Pontchartrain Causeway. 


NBC was sole trustee of 
$65,000,000 building fund for 
new Mississippi River Bridge _— 








NBC provided construction 
financing for new Hilton 
Inn, 310-room motor hotel 








More correspondents than ever before 
are banking on NBC experience 
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NABAC Regionals 


Bank operation problems, including 
the latest developments in the fields 


of electronics and automation, are 
among the major topics to be dis- 
cussed at the four upcoming regional 
conventions of the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers. Scheduled for April and May, 
the four regionals promise to be of 
special interest to the delegates at- 
tending since the meetings will cover 
such problems as costs, bank prepared- 
ness programs, practical tax planning, 
and bond portfolio management. 

NABAC’s 10th Southern Regional 
Convention opens the association’s sea- 
son in New Orleans, Louisiana, on April 
15-18. John C. Shea, vice-president of 
the Whitney National Bank of New 
Orleans, is honorary general chairman 
of the session. A highlight of the pro- 
gram will be a panel discussion on 
automation for banks featuring repre- 
sentatives of the major business ma- 
chine manufacturing companies. Other 
topics on the program include cost 
control, emergency preparedness, and 
tax planning. 

The 24th Eastern Regional Conven- 
tion gets underway in Miami Beach, 
Florida, April 27-29. The convention 
program is under the chairmanship of 
J. C. McKee, Jr., auditor of The First 
National Bank of Miami. Subjects up 
for discussion at this session include 
international monetary affairs, elec- 


tronic paper check handling, internal 
audit control programs, and human re- 
lations. 

NABACers in the Western Region 
will attend their 13th Annual Conven- 
tion in Phoenix, Arizona, from May 11 
to May 13. General chairman of this 
event is R. M. Long, assistant comp- 
troller of the Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix. The statistical approach to 
auditing and accounting, evaluating 
branch performance, budgets, and cal- 
culated risks are some of the subjects 
that will hold the delegates’ interest at 
the meetings. 

The work sessions of the 10th North- 
ern Regional Convention in Sioux City, 
Iowa, start May 25 and last until May 
27. Faye A. Evans, president of the 
Woodbury Bank and Trust Company, 
Sioux City, is general chairman of the 
convention. A panel discussion on the 
present and future of bank automation 
is also one of the highlights of this 
convention and, once again, business 
machine representatives will serve on 
the panel. In addition, there will be 
talks on top management interest in 
auditing, and CPA aid for the bank. 
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Group Seeks Adoption of 
National Commercial Code 


A committee comprised of the presi- 


dents of various Pennsylvania banking 
institutions has been formed to enlist 


Advance planning of convention committees promises fact-filled 
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Northern Regional Convention, Sioux City, Iowa 


tay 


the support of out-of-state bankers in 
a campaign to bring about enactment of 
a nation-wide commercial code. Known 
as the Pennsylvania Bankers Commer- 
cial Code Committee, its primary pur- 
pose is to inform bankers in other states 
about Pennsylvania’s Uniform Com- 
mercial Code, which has been in opera- 
tion for over 4 years. 

Howard C. Petersen, president of the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
is chairman of the committee. In the 
first letter which the group sent out to 
bankers, it pointed out the advantages 
Pennsylvania banking has enjoyed since 
the code was put into effect. It shows 
how the code has simplified the method 
of making property loans and improved 
other types of banking business. 
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Profit Sharing Plan Solves 
Annual Bonus Problem 

In addition to improving employee 
morale, the profit sharing plan cur- 
rently in effect at the First National 
Bank of Glen Head, Glen Head, New 
York, also solves the problem of the 
amount of bonus to be given each 
employee at the end of the year. In 
1943, the bank authorized a policy of 
annual bonuses based on the employees’ 
yearly salaries. But in 1953 the board 
changed the policy, and the amount of 
bonus was tied to the amount of profits 
the bank realized from its operations. 

The advantage to the plan is that 


sessions for NABAC delegates 





Eastern Regional Convention, Miami Beach, Florida 





the employees know throughout the year 
the approximate amount of the bonus 
payment they will receive. Thus, during 
a period of declining profits, the reason 
for a smaller bonus would be readily 
apparent. According to Robert S. 
Miller, bank president, the entire staff 
of the bank has accepted the plan 
enthusiastically and all employees feel 
that it is equitable and fair. 

The plan is adopted annually by the 
bank’s board of directors and it has not 
changed materially since its inception 
in 1953. Here is how it works: All 
officers and employees on the bank’s 
payroll five months prior to the time 
the bonus is given are eligible. Eight 
per cent of the previous year’s net oper- 
ating profit is set aside as a fund to 
be distributed. The plan is not opera- 
tive unless at least 6 per cent of the 
total average capital funds employed 
after all charges are available for 
stockholder benefits. 

Last year, all employees received a 
payment from the bank equal to 12 
per cent of their annual salaries. 
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Republic National Builds 
School Currency Display 
Young elementary school pupils in 


Dallas, Texas, are getting an unusual 
introduction to their study of other 


Exhibit helps students learn about other nations’ currencies 


National Bank of Dallas. Consisting of 
representative pieces of currency from 
50 nations, the display has been shown 
in 10 Dallas elementary schools and is 
scheduled to appear in 16 others. 

The display is arranged around 
raised, cut out maps of the Eastern and 


location of its country of origin on the 
map. Details on the exhibit were 
worked out in advance with Dallas 
school officials who believe the display 
is a valuable adjunct to teaching, par- 
ticularly in relation to social studies. 

In the picture at the left, Stanley 


nations through a foreign currency 


Western Hemispheres. Elastic strings 
display sponsored by the Republic 


connect each bill with the approximate 


Knapp, left, principal of Leila P. Cow- 
art School, Dallas, and Larry Kimsey, 
a seventh grade student, are shown 
comparing the currencies featured in 
the display. 


PRESTIGE SS Sia da 
- : Cotorful Annual Statement 


An unusual example of an eye- 
catching annual statement can be found 
in the statement published by the Phila- 
delphia Saving Fund Society, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Assuming the form 
of an eye-catching travel folder, the 





Bank’s money goes on tour 


DURA-GRIP 


THE CHECKBOOK COVER WITH THE SLIDE-IN CLIP 


In 
ROYAL VINYL SHADES 
of Maroon Brown Black 


CUSTOMERS LIKE IT! 
YOU SAVE THRU — 
Lower filler costs 
Royal Vinyl durability 
One piece construction 


Blue Green 


DURA-GRIP IN FLAT STYLE COVER 
This increasingly popular cover provides for 
standard ABA filler and separate register 
record.— Compact, neat, good looking. 


Coast COVER CO. 


Serving banks for over 40 years 


830 Traction Ave. « Los Angeles 54, California 
°U.S. Patent No. 2,488,823 
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Men from Division F 
can serve your bank 


Division F at The First National 
Bank of Chicago can serve you in 
two ways. 


Our men are assigned geographical 
areas. They learn the problems of 
bankers in those areas and, in a 
sense, acquire a local banker’s out- 
look— your outlook. 


They can discuss your problems 
with the officers in our commercial 
divisions who are specialists in their 
fields. They can supply you with 
first-hand knowledge and current 
industrial information for your busi- 
ness loans. 


So whether you need to know 


about trends in the steel industry or 
want an evaluation of a bond port- 
folio, these men can supply you with 
the answers. This is true, also, of 
your inquiries about management, 
operations and advertising. 


One of our officers will explain de- 
tails at your convenience! 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Colorful past is colorfully portrayed in bank’s new mural 


report invites its readers to tour the 
bank’s facilities and services. 

As points of interest, the multi- 
colored folder traces the destination of 
dollars on deposit, and shows how they 
have been invested in bonds, mortgages, 
and securities for expansion of business 
and public utilities. Illustrated with 
colorful cartoons, the folder shows how 
the dollars invested always return to 
depositors in the form of interest. 
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Mural Depicts History 


One of the most eye-catching features 
in the new building of the Lynn Five 
Cents Savings Bank, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, is a 9 x 25 foot mural depict- 


ing the city of Lynn near the close of 
the Civil War in 1865. Painted by 
Robert Home Cumming, a noted Boston 
artist, the mural is located on the rear 
wall of the main banking room. 

The picture depicts the style of dress 
for both men and women and also shows 
the different modes of transportation 
popular at that time. These include 
velocipedes, balloons, stage coaches, 
and horse-drawn omnibuses. 

The recently-completed $600,000 build- 
ing is said to be one of the best equipped 
and tastefully decorated bank buildings 
in New England. Among some of the 
innovations in equipment are entrance 
doors that open and close automatically, 
electrically controlled revolving files to 


speed location of customers’ signature 
ecards, and a new vault with walls two 
feet thick. 
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Japanese Prints Featured 
In Bank’s Decorations 


A collection of Japanese color prints 
which were designed over 100 years ago 
is a featured part of the decorations 
of the new Petersburg branch of the 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond. The nine 
prints chosen for the display were 
selected for their color and design. 

Acquired from a Virginia art dealer, 
the prints have been the object of study 
and research by scholars and language 
authorities at the University of Rich- 
mond. To describe the prints, the bank 
prepared a brochure which gives the 
background of the color print art form, 
and an explanation of the activity por- 
trayed in each print. 

Although the prints can be viewed 
at any time during banking hours, the 
bank has planned special tours for art 
clubs and other interested groups to 
enable them to view the prints at their 
leisure. 
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"Copter Draws Thousands 
To Branch Bank Opening 


Thousands of people were attracted 
to the open house celebration of the 
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new Buckhead office of the Bank of 
Georgia, Atlanta, when a helicopter 
was used to make the first shipment of 
money to the branch. Many other 
activities were scheduled through the 
day to keep the crowds coming. 

Three .free precision air shows, 
featuring the helicopter, were scheduled 
during the celebration. In addition, 
people who visited the bank were pre- 
sented with favors, and a drawing was 
held for 10 door prizes. 

The bank reports that over 5,000 
people registered for the prizes and 
that new account volume on the next 
business day following the open house 
was greater than the first day of any 
of the bank’s other branches. 
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Cheek Sorter Introduced 


A major breakthrough in the field of 
bank automation has been announced 
by Burroughs Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan, with the introduction of the 
world’s fastest document sorter. The 
machine sorts at the rate of 1,500 
items per minute and is compatible with 
the E-13-B type font recently adopted 
by the American Bankers Association 
for use as a common language. 

The new machine, which sorts ten 
times faster than a single person in a 
manual operation, is an integral part of 
the corporation’s magnetic ink char- 
acter recognition program. Other com- 
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High-flying opening celebration proves success for bank 


ponent parts of the program displayed 
recently are the magnetic imprinter, 
and the magnetic amount and account 
number printer. All three devices have 
been designed to speed the handling of 
the billions of checks, deposit slips, and 
other documents flooding the nation’s 
banks today. 

One of the technological features 
of the sorter is its ability to process 
intermixed paper and card checks of 
various sizes. And because the average 
check is handled by many people before 
it finally is deposited with a bank, the 
device has a high tolerance for proces- 
sing documents that become worn. 
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New Cost Accounting Book 


A new book covering the subject of | families 


cost accounting for banks has just been 
published by the Bankers Publishing 
Company, 89 Beach Street, Boston 11, 
Massachusetts. The book, Practical 
Cost Accounting for Banks, was written 
by Marshall C. Corns, who is well 
known in financial circles as the author 
of several other books on bank prob- 
lems. 

By using detailed instructions in the 
book, the cost-conscious banker will be 
able to determine the amount of profit 
in his operations and the cost of the 
services rendered to the public. Some 
of the subjects covered include income 
and expense classifications in a bank; 
expenses of operating and non-operat- 
ing divisions; and net income from con- 
version of funds. 

In addition to the book, itself, a 
complete set of work papers and ex- 
hibits are also supplied which enable 
the banker to compute his own income, 
expense, and costs. Copies are available 
from the publisher at $18.75 each. 
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Greeley National Bank 
Completes Building 


The Greeley National Bank, Greeley, 
Colorado, has recently completed a two- 
year building and remodeling program 
which included construction of a com- 


14% of °58 Housing Starts 
Were New Mobile Homes 


US. Department of Commerce, 


‘Building Material Division has re- 
leased statistics showing that 14 
new mobilehomes were shipped by 
manufacturers for every 100 hous- 
ing starts in the United States dur- 
ing 1958. Prefabricated dwellings 
accounted for only 6.8% of the sta- 
tionary housing total! These figures 
show that mobile homes’ share of 
U.S. housing continues its steady 
rise, 
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Bankers Group Feted at 
Annual MHMA National 
Show in Louisville 


Over 200 bankers and finance com- 


pany executives were guests of the 
Mobile Homes Manufacturers Assn., 
at a special luncheon during the 
association’s annual mobile home 
show in Louisville. Executives of 


Foremost Insurance Company also 


were included in this luncheon 


meeting. 
Bankers were told that the “‘busi- 


ness feeling” within the mobile home 


industry as a whole is exceptionally 
high. Evidence was a record high of 
85 manufacturers exhibiting more 
than 300 mobile homes and travel 
trailers. 

Financial factors also had their 
attention called to the opportunities 
in financing mobile home parks cre- 
ated by the increasing demand for 
additional parking space for larger 
homes as well as a growing volume 
of mobile home purchases by 
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Consultant Retained 
To Aid Amicable Growth 
of Mobile Home Parks 


MHMA has secured the services 
of Carl L. Gardner, former city 
planner for Chicago and prominent 
planning consultant, to help facili- 
tate the friendly acceptance and 
establishment of new mobile home 
parks badly needed by the ever- 
growing mobile home population. He 
will be available to advise city plan 
boards on zoning changes, and to 
help park promoters secure neces- 
sary changes in local regulations. 
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THESE INFORMATIVE HIGHLIGHTS ON ONE OF 
AMERICA'S IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES ARE 
PRESENTED IN THE HOPES OF BETTER UNDER- 
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Bank adds new annex during 


pletely new annex to its original build- 
ing. The new annex contains three 
drive-in windows in addition to the 
director’s room, safe deposit vault, and 
the bank meeting room. The annex also 
houses the real estate loan and install- 
ment loan departments, and a walk-up 
window. 

The revamped original building con- 
tains the commercial loan and opera- 
tions departments, receiving and paying 
teller lines, the credit department, and 
the bookkeeping department. The main 
lobby features blocks of marbelized 
vinyl tile flooring separated by vinyl 
strips containing 24 carat gold flakes. 

Along with the construction program, 
‘the bank also installed the latest in 
banking equipment and_ techniques. 
These include closed circuit television, 
a modern PBX phone system, three 
electronic bookkeeping machines, and a 
printing department. 
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New Bank-By-Mail System 

Curtis 1000 Incorporated, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has designed a new bank- 
by-mail envelope which includes a re- 
usable address card. The company says 


two-year remodeling program 


that use of the card can in many in- 
stances eliminate the possibility of 
customers forgetting to include their 
account numbers with their mail de- 
posits. 

Here is how the system works. The 
customer is given a card with his name, 
address, and account number on it. 
When making a mail deposit, the cus- 
tomer includes the card in a_ pocket 
which is on the standard mail receipt 
form. After the deposit is posted, the 
bank places the receipt, with the cus- 
tomer’s address showing, in a window 
envelope along with a new bank-by-mail 
deposit form. 

The address card is used until it be- 
comes illegible and the bank issues 
the customer a new card. 
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IBA Convention Set 


Over 1,000 delegates are expected to 
attend the 25th annual convention of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
which will be held at the Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 
27, 28, and 29. 

Bankers who will address the meet- 
ing include Morris R. Brownell, Jr., 
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vice-president of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, and chairman of the 
Foundation for Commercial Banks; 
Karl R. Bopp, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia; and 
Bradford Brett, president of the First 
National Bank of Mexico, Missouri. 

Other speakers include Joseph S. 
Keiper, professor of economics at New 
York University; Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., a member of the Harvard Univer- 
sity faculty; and Leo Aikman, a col- 
umnist for the Atlanta (Georgia) 
Constitution. 

A special pre-convention sightseeing 
trip for delegates will originate in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, with stops 
scheduled in Chicago, Illinois, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and New York City. 
Otto Preus, vice-president of the Mar- 
quette National Bank, Minneapolis, and 
chairman of the sightseeing commit- 
tee, said that delegates from any point 
can join the trip at either Chicago, or 
Boston. 
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High Chair Cheers Mothers 


An unusual customer service for its 
female customers was recently launched 
by the Farmers Exchange Bank, Chero- 
kee, Oklahoma. The bank has purchased 
a high chair for the convenience of 
mothers who bring their young children 
along while doing their banking. The 
chair is mounted on wheels so that 
the mothers can push it along to any 
place in the bank. 

K. G. Braley, bank president, said the 
new service is an attempt to keep up 
with the modern trend in banking. 
“More and more women are doing the 
banking for the family these days,” 
Mr. Braley said. “We noticed how in- 
convenient it is for a mother to try 
and cash a check or make a deposit with 
a youngster in her arms, so we bought 
the high chair and it has proved highly 
successful.” 
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Bank Converts Trailers 
for Temporary Quarters 

In an effort to inaugurate service as 
soon as possible. First National City 
Bank of New York, New York City, is 
using two converted trailers as tem- 
porary quarters near the site where its 
newest branch will be located. By 
using the converted trailers, the bank 
was able to serve its customers in the 


Branch opens 18 months early 
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Bank’s junior posters win top prize in exchange contest 


area 18 months sooner than it would 
have if it had waited for completion 
of its permanent building. 

The new branch is located in the 
Rego Park section of Queens and offers 
all banking services to the public. 
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Bank Wins Ad Award 


The Manufacturers Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri, won first 
award in a recent photo exchange con- 
test sponsored by the Junior Panel 
Outdoor Advertising Association. The 
bank won the award for a series of 
junior size (4-sheet) posters portray- 
ing ten special ways to save. 

Employing the slogan, “Dreams Can 
Come True,” the bank used cartoon 
style art to dramatize the series. The 
series began with a bride and groom 
starting on their honeymoon, and the 
next poster showed the young couple 
buying a new home. The third panel 
showed a baby carriage marked “paid”, 
and the fourth portrayed a vacation 
trip for three. The last of the series 


showed two dreams, His and Hers. He 
dreams of a new car and she dreams 
of a new refrigerator. 

Posters in the contest were judged on 
several points such as art, copy, layout, 
and continuity of a series. 

The bank displayed the series both in 
junior size and regular 24-sheet size 
posters. The same copy and art was 
used in both media for greater em- 
phasis in the bank’s trading area. 
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Unusual New Building 


Local Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary recently by 
moving into its new seven-story office 
building. Contemporarily styled, the 
building’s ground floor features the 
extensive use of glass. 

The main lobby contains a modern- 
istic, “floating” mezzanine which is 
reached by a dramatically designed 
stairway that appears to be hanging 
in air. 

The building’s exterior is composed 
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of porcelain enamel steel panels espe- 
cially designed to shield the windows 
from the summer heat. Interior walls 
are composed of metal lath and plaster 
construction. 
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Bank President’s Letters 
Help Employee Relations 

One phase in an effective personnel 
relations program has been developed 
over the past several years by the 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York City. 
In an effort to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between the bank’s manage- 
ment and its employees, Earl B. 
Schwulst, Bowery president, has re- 
viewed various bank policies with his 
staff through a series of informal let- 
ters which have been sent to each 
employee’s home. 

The program has been in effect since 
September of 1955, and it has been so 
successful that the bank has published 
a portfolio of some of the more out- 
standing letters. The letters cover such 
subjects as the definition of a mutual 
savings bank, a history of the Bowery 
Savings Bank, and various personnel 
policies such as salaries, promotions, 
etc. 

Copies of the portfolio can be ob- 
tained by writing Edwin W. Goat, 
assistant vice president, The Bowery 
Savings Bank, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 
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Remodeled Bank 


As part of its remodeling program, 
the LaSalle National Bank, LaSalle, 
Illinois, has added two new combination 
walk-up, drive-up’ windows for the con- 
venience of its customers. Located at 
the side of the building, the windows 
are convenient for either pedestrians or 
motorists. A parking space at the curb 
has been reserved for motorists who 
wish to stop and do their banking. 

In addition to the new windows other 
items added in the remodeling include 
a new entrance, an enlarged banking 
lobby, gold carpeting, and a remodeled 
directors’ and conference room. Clarence 
D. Charlton, bank president, said that 
the new additions represent only the 
first step in a program that will provide 
an entirely new home for the bank. 


Combination windows added 
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BALTIMORE 2—300 St. Paul Place 
CHICAGO 6—222 W. Adams Street 
LOS ANGELES 14—722 S. Spring Street 
NEW YORK 36—S50 W. 44th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 6—112 Pine Street 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S accounts receivable and 
inventory financing method does not interfere with your 
service to commercial borrowers. On the contrary, it 
functions as a perfect complement to it at times when 
your customer’s borrowing needs exceed your established 
line of credit for the account. COMMERCIAL CREDIT has 
had 45 years’ experience handling this type of financing 
for thousands of companies from coast to coast. 


Many users of our service came to us at the suggestion 
of their bank. Any COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
office listed here will furnish complete information to you 
or to your customer. 


ANOTHER SERVICE OFFERED BY SUBSIDIARIES OF COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000,000 
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from checks to computers 
theres a 


| BURROUGHS ({I/(i! PROGRAM 


for any 


system of automation 
you choose 7 


*Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 


What does the Burroughs MICR Program mean to you? 


it’s an all-inclusive program that offers com- 
plete professional counsel and all the advanced 
equipment necessary to provide you with a 
successful automation program exactly suited 
to your needs. It gives you any or all facets of 
automation—preparation, processing and ac- 
counting—from a single source. 


Everything from the design, manufacture and preparation 


of checks to high-speed automatic data processing on Bur- Burroughs nation-wide facilities for 


. Off-Premise Printing ... world’s 
roughs proved electronic computer systems. largest network of plants. 


Everything including professional assistance and _ unrivaled 
banking experience to guide you in systems planning and 
development, account numbering, personnel training, customer 
education, equipment installation. 


Everything to answer that vital immediate need: 
Filling your “pipelines” with E-13-B magnetic- 
ink encoded documents. 


For the faster they are filled, the faster you'll be 
able to realize the tremendous efficiency and the 
solid savings that go hand in hand with the equip- 
ment and services in Burroughs MICR Program. 


Get details now. Call our nearby branch. Or Burroughs Imprinter for 
write Burroughs Corporation, Financial Sales Depart- On-Premise Printing. 
ment, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Burroughs Sensimatic 
Bookkeeping Machine. 





Burroughs Amount 
and Account Number Printer. 


Burroughs Electronic Bookkeeping 
Machine with optional 
Automatic Reader. 





Burroughs Proof and Distribution 
System with Amount Printing. 


Burroughs Electronic Bookkeeping Machine 
with Automatic Statement Processing. 








Burroughs Sorter-Reader. 





Burroughs 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


"NEW DIMENSIONS / IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS” 


Burroughs Electronic Computer. 
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Automation Presents Problems for Bank Management 


By William L. Tiller 


— 
Vice-President and Cashier, The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia 








At the present time automation in 
banking is largely in the research and 
development stage. Only a few of the 
larger banks have entered the field on 
what could be called a grand scale. But 
the banking industry is in a position to 
benefit from other companies that have 
adopted automation and are now going 
through a reappraisal period. 

In many cases the review has shown 
that savings have not materialized, 
operations have not improved, and in- 
stallations failed to meet expectations. 

Most of these troubles were caused 
by seriously underestimating the mag- 
nitude of the changes involved. Thus, 
the troubles were not the fault of the 
machines purchased by these companies 
but were due to management errors. 

Define need. Bankers should try to 
avoid the same mistakes, and the best 
way to do this is to define clearly what 
management’s part should be in adapt- 
ing automation to the industry. 

Certainly, management need not con- 
cern itself with technical terms, or 
operation of automation equipment. 
Management’s role is to understand 
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Needed: top level understanding 


the capabilities and limitations of these 
machines and to make a careful cost 
study to determine the economic feasi- 
bility of conversion to electronics. 
Programs such as banks are planning 
cannot be successful without careful 
study and analysis. Because of the 
cost and complexity of the equipment 
involved, management must give auto- 
mation much more than the casual and 
perfunctory treatment it may have 
accorded other system modifications. 
Research first. The first step is selec- 
tion of operating areas where automa- 
tion will be applied. Necessary basic 
research on each of the selected areas 


| includes compilation of statistical data 
| showing the volume of various units 


processed, the time factor involved in 
each operation, scheduling considera- 
tions, and fluctuations in volume. 

Peak load periods are accepted in 
banking as inevitable. When the work 


_ is done entirely by machines, you can- 


not expect to meet peaks by throwing 
more people into the breach. The sys- 


i; tem adopted must be capable of han- 
dling any and all types of peak loads. 


Although cost saving is not the only 
reason banks have for exploring the 
possibilities of automation, it is still 
a very important factor. Any study of 
costs should begin with the bank’s 
present system and each of its com- 
ponent parts. Once these figures are 
known, they can be compared with the 
estimated cost of automation equip- 
ment. It is wise to make this compar- 
ison since the bank may discover that 
it can save money by bringing its 
present system up to date. 

Cost savings. In changing from a 
manual to an automated system, a 
bank reduces its personnel cost but 
increases its investment in equipment. 
In accounting parlance, the bank has 


a higher fixed expense and a lower 
variable cost. 

Thus, once the switch has been made, 
the bank is in a position to reduce its 
unit cost of operation, which in the 
final analysis is the most important. 
The reduction can be accomplished by 
careful selection of equipment, schedul- 
ing of work to machines, and continuing 
emphasis upon utilization. Utilization 
in the production of work units is the 
key to profitable operation. 

Management’s role in the selection 
and training of bank personnel becomes 
more important as the bank’s staff is 
furnished with the new equipment. In 
more advanced systems, management 
must place great reliance on its tech- 
nicians, but in addition, it must take 
an interest in coordinating and inte- 
grating technical personnel with the 
rest of the bank. 

This requires tolerance and patience 
on both sides, if a program of automa- 
tion is to be successful. Pride of author- 
ship, aversion to change, and force 
of habit are firmly aligned against the 
system-wide concept of true automation, 
and management must face this opposi- 
tion firmly but with understanding. 
Detailed operating instructions should 
be prepared for those whose duties will 
be changed. 

Study obsolescence. The question of 
obsolesence always comes up when a 
heavy investment in equipment is con- 
sidered. Rapid developments are taking 
place in the office equipment field. 
There is no doubt that they will con- 
tinue and that they will become even 
more startling and revolutionary. Thus, 
a preliminary cost study should take 
this problem into consideration and the 
depreciation period should be adjusted 
accordingly. 

At the same time, if new machinery 
will save money as compared with the 
continued use of present equipment, 
why not realize this saving while wait- 
ing for the development of even better 
tools to improve operations? 

Automation has been slow in coming 
into the banking field and decisions 
which face management in this area 
are important, far-reaching, and dif- 
ficult. There is no easy answer to 
the questions of what to buy and when 
to buy it. There is no universal ap- 
proach—no one machine that is best 
for everyone. 

Summing up, management’s respon- 
sibility for automation is overall guid- 
ance of the entire program. However, 
it should proceed cautiously and not be 
stampeded by competition and a “band- 
wagon” philosophy. Thorough study of 
the problems involved in the switch to 
automation can lead to a real appreci- 
ation of the almost unlimited capabili- 
ties of these labor saving tools. 
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Inside measurements of the hopper: 
1214” wide x 5” high x 9” deep. 
























AN EXCITING ADDITION TO OUR 
COMPLETELY CO-ORDINATED “CONSTELLATION” 
LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT 





The Herring-HalleMarvin Deluxe Constellation Depository sets 
the pace in depository design. 


Smartly recessed into the stainless steel face plate, both 
the depository head and the envelope slot are shielded from 
the weather. 


Note the handy writing shelf and built-in container for 
deposit envelopes. 


The big hopper provides ample room for bulky bags and 
packages. The new safety push-in envelope slot connects to 
a separate chute. The lettering “Night Depository” is on 
ground glass with concealed illumination. When the hopper 
is open the same lighting unit serves to illuminate the inside 
of the hopper. 


Catalog sheet with detailed information will be Face plate: 24” wide x 24” high 
sent on request. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY e HAMILTON, OHIO 
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By Henry J. Boone 


A Fast Growing Bank in a Fast Growing State 


. 





There is no question but that a 
generous share of Arizona’s glamour has 
rubbed off onto the rapidly expanding 
Bank of Douglas. 

With a history that goes back to the 





L. A. BEMSON' W.R.MONTGOMERY 


Check plans for new expansion 


old mining days, it is today a thriving, 
modern institution headquartered in 
Phoenix, and with branches across the 
southern half of the state. At the present 
time, it is the third largest banking sys- 
tem in the state. 
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Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED ©. 

STATES «Pi 
BRONZE ©. service 
Sign Co., Inc. : ' 


Dept, BC, 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 











But, regardless of rank, The Bank of 
Douglas enjoys the unique distinction 
of being able to claim in its advertis- 
ing that it is ““Arizona’s fastest grow- 
ing bank.” Its officers are quick to 
supply the evidence to back up the 
claim, and are even willing to discuss 
some of the ideas followed by the bank 
in arriving at its enviable position. 

Matter of statistics. The bank’s 
growth record is a matter of statistics, 
President W. R. Montgomery explains. 
Five years ago, he says, total resources 
stood at $64,500,000. At the end of 
1958, the figure was $141,500,000. 
Meanwhile, deposits rose from $60,- 
000,000 to $129,000,000; loans from 
$19,000,000 to $65,500,000; and net 
operating earnings from $280,000 to 
$937,000. All of these figures, Mr. 
Montgomery says, represent greater 
percentages of growth than those of the 
other statewide banking organizations. 

Last year the bank’s earnings 
showed a spectacular jump of 64.75 
per cent over 1957. Mr. Montgomery 
attributes a large share of this gain 
to the expansion program of the past 
five years. It costs money to build 
branches and it takes time to develop 
the people to run the branches effec- 
tively, he notes. The results for 1958 
are a reflection of these factors. 

The bank was operating 12 branches 
in 1954. Since then, it has built and 
opened 10 new branches and has ac- 
quired four locations through the pur- 
chase of smaller banks. Under way at 
the present time are an additional 
three branches which the bank expects 
to have in operation by mid-year. In 
the picture above, Lloyd A. Bimson, 
executive vice-president is shown going 
over plans for the North Central 
Avenue office in Phoenix with Mr. Mont- 
gomery. 

Retail credit. One of the biggest steps 
taken by the bank was its entry, in 
1954, into the retail credit field. Both 
consumer loan and real estate loan 
departments were opened in the main 
Phoenix bank, and simultaneously on- 


Deposits reflect rapid growth 
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Earnings also skyrocket 


the-job training programs were organ- 
ized to provide men for these activities 
at the branches. Consumer loans have 
gone from $3,000,000 in 1954 to $22,- 
000,000 in 1958, and real estate loans 
from $5,000,000 to $14,000,000. 

Mr. Montgomery stresses the fact 
that specialized training for officers 
and managers is an important part of 
the bank’s program. Two years ago, 
for example, the bank employed an 
experienced credit executive to serve 
as an instructor on commercial and 
industrial loans, and early in 1957 
began a series of regional credit schools. 
Similar training is provided on agricul- 
tural and livestock credit. 

As a matter of management policy, 
the bank gives its branch managers 
considerable authority. ‘We give them 
as large loan limits as we feel they can 
handle,” says Mr. Montgomery. “We 
do this in preference to maintaining a 
large home office staff to pass on every- 
thing. Neither do we experience any 
qualms at making our managers vice- 
presidents or giving them other titles. 
The manager of our Tucson office, for 
example, is a vice-president and direc- 
tor of the bank.” 

Right size. In its advertising and 
public relations activities, the bank 
has capitalized on the fact that it is a 
smaller institution—that it is small 
enough to know its customers, yet big 
enough to supply all their banking 
needs. This ties in with the policy of 
developing above-average branch man- 
agers and has been particularly effec- 
tive in attracting new customers. 

“There is one point that should not 
be ignored,” Mr. Montgomery says. 
“That is the fact that Arizona is 
one of the country’s fastest growing 
states and that there is a continuing 
flow of new people coming here to 
live and to work. That puts us on 
our toes to start with, to create bank- 
ing facilities to serve them. What we 
are doing, as I see it, is to provide the 
best service we can for them and 
make them feel a little extra welcome.” 
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YOU REIN GOOD HANDS 


Of the HRST in DALLAS 
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Need counsel in setting dl 

up and managing the 

many types of modern-day 
trusts? Put your problems 
in the experienced hands 

of Vice President and Senior 


Trust Officer W. F. 
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Worthington and our Trust 
Department’s specialists 

in estate management, trust 
administration, taxation, 
accounting, oil and 


investments. 





FIRST national BANK 


IN DALLAS @ 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Impressive New and Remodeled Bank Quarters are Unveiled 


Financial structures continue to set pace for new buildings in their localities 
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Washington, D.C. This highly attractive building is the new home of the Chevy Chase branch of The Nationa 

Bank of Washington. The design of the brick building is Williamsburg colonial. 


It serves the suburban Wash- 
ington area with ample off-street parking, a drive-in teller’s window and night depository facilities 


é : teak 

Gretna, La. Low sweeping lines keynote the First National Manhattan Beach, Calif. An aluminum grill facing 

Bank of Jefferson Parish, an office of the New Orleans First fronts the new South Bay Bank building which has 

National Bank. Located in a shopping center, building been cited for its architectural excellence. Full glass 

facilities include two drive-in windows. A tall pylon is front invites the passerby to look in at the brightly- 
mounted with a time and temperature sign lit lobby. Entire lobby is carpeted 
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Des Plaines, Ill. The new quarters of the First Bucyrus, Ohio. The new Bucyrus City Bank building’s ex- 
National Bank doubles the space the bank previously terior is constructed of Indiana limestone and stainless steel. 
occupied. Described as conservative modern in design, Plantings and modern grill-work add to the striking appear- 
the exterior features beige brick, white shot limestone ance for the bank that moved location to gain more space. 
and large glass spans. Note corner sign Drive-in windows, off-street parking are provided 
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Houston, Texas. Low, uncluttered lines set-off the new Airline State Bank that recently opened on Airline 5 
drive in suburban Houston. The building’s exterior is constructed of Roman brick, porcelain enameled panels 4 
and large spans of plate glass. Floor-to-ceiling drapes can be drawn across entire wall of glass at the entrance " 
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We hear that statement every day 
from New Quarters Committees. 
And we agree. That’s why we make sure that the bulk of 


your new quarters construction dollar is spent right in 
your own community. 


Take First Troy National, or Second of Philadelphia’s 
Lawncrest branch. They’re typical. All but a few cents of 
every construction dollar was spent either Jocally, or went 
to national suppliers of such items as vault equipment, etc., 
unavailable locally. At Troy, 78 per cent of the building 
construction cost went to local suppliers, sub-contractors, 


and labor .. . at Lawncrest, closer to major supply sources, 
93 per cent. 


For the personalized supervision that helped make each 
project so successful...for the careful guardianship of 
client interests ... Bank Building Corporation received but 


Another recently-completed Bank 
Building project... Lawncrest Branch, 
NYcleelale Mn lelilclilel Mm -tels] Meola malliclellelalie! 
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‘‘Let’s keep our money in town!" 


a small fraction of the total cost of construction. 


But even more important than its contribution to efficient, 
economical construction was the vital role of Bank Build- 
ing’s team of specialists in planning these projects. The 
success of these outstanding banks was assured right at the 
beginning by the creative talent and practical banking 
know-how of the world’s topflight group of financial plan- 
ners and designers. To their assignments, from the initial 
operational analysis to the last detail of interior planning, 
they brought the experience gained on over 3,400 completed 
financial projects . . . so that the final result combines beauty 
with maximum operating efficiency and minimum op- 
erating cost. 


Write us today for a list of completed projects near you 
... projects where other bankers have “kept their money 
in town.” There is no obligation, of course. 
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Wichita, Kans. This new addition to the First 
National Bank has enabled the bank to expand 
its lobby area and personal loan department. 
The front of the two-story addition features 
bronze and glass in modern design 


ae 


Beloit, Kans. Pink limestone is a feature of the 

new building of The Guaranty State Bank. Other 

exterior components are brick veneer and pre- 

cast concrete. Drive-in facilities and parking 
are provided at the building’s rear 
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La Porte, Ind. A wide overhang dominates the drive-in branch of 

the La Porte Bank & Trust Company. Building set-back and pjant- 

ings enhance this striking branch. Drive-in teller, off-street park- 
ing are offered. Lobby is faced with glass 
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River Oaks, Texas. Constructed for future growth, this strikingly 
low building is the home of the Security State Bank. Overhang 
protects entrance and drive-in windows. Parking is provided 


Waterloo, Wisc. An impressive entranceway greets the visitor 

to the new home of the Farmers and Merchants State Bank. Drive- 

in banking facilities have been included and future plans call for 
a community room. Note use of large spans of glass 








Winterhaven, Fla. The contrast of vertical and hori- 
zontal lines highlight the stone exterior of the new 
Lake Region Bank of Commerce. The lobby is faced 
with a wall of glass. Landscaping completes this eye- 
pleasing exterior. Note wide overhang 


Saddle Brook, N.J. This attractive stone and glass 
ing is the home of the recently-opened Saddle Brook 


Andalusia, Ala. Bold use of a building overhang and a sky- 

light for additional illumination is a feature of the new 

Commercial Bank building. Drive-in windows are provided 

at the rear of the building with off-street parking facilities 
also offered to serve bank’s customers 


build- St. John’s, Ore. Rough-textured stone contrasts well 
State with smooth wood paneling on the face of the St. 


Bank. Simplicity of building lines highlight contemporary Johns office of the Security Bank of Oregon, Portland. 
styling. Large pylon is striking identifying feature Vertical lines complement window treatment 
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ABACUS or AUTOMATION? 






Does your correspondent use an abacus? 


No? We don’t at Hanover, either. 


We use modern equipment, up-to-date methods, con- 
stant research. And we back this up with intelligent 
people... people who know what to do in a crisis 
and how to process a given item if and when 
machines fail. 


Another reason why it pays to correspond with... 


Complete your set of correspondent services... 


Add more value, too = 
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Every 
2 minutes... 





...a@ seller makes a sale, a buyer makes a buy in the big high-speed 
government bond market at the Continental Illinois Bank 


How fast do cookies ‘“‘move”’ at your house? 

That’s how fast government bonds move here at the Continental! 

When you phone us to sell, chances are the sale will be made before you hang 
up... phone us to buy, and we'll probably have what you want right at 
hand, or certainly very close by. 

We’re one of the largest primary markets for U.S. Governments in the world. 
Our correspondents use this market freely. So do their customers. Why don’t 
you? Phone STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and Trust Company of Chicago 
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BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE, srr 


ASSISTANT CASHIER W. A. BENDER 


BANK EXAMPLE 


MR. BLAHA 


Officers keep abreast of investment trends, but make full use‘of city correspondent 
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Really Managing a Bond Account 


How a well-planned investment program takes full advantage 
of tax opportunities and permits an aggressive loan policy 


ECAUSE our institution’s de- 
posits are four times what they 
were fifteen years ago and its 

relative proportion in the community 
has likewise increased substantially, 
we are occasionally asked by other 
bankers, “How have you managed to 
grow so fast?” 

“Well,” we respond, “in handling 
our investment portfolio we...” 

At this point the other fellow in- 
terrupts impatiently, “What on earth 
has your investment portfolio to do 
with increasing a country bank’s de- 
posits and its share of the available 
business ?” 

We never cease being amazed that 
this question is asked. To us the an- 
swer seems obvious, but apparently it 
is not. If the question requires an 
answer, this cannot be phrased in 
half a dozen glib words. 

Rather, we must explain the basic 
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By 
R. W. BLAHA 


Executive Vice-President, 
The Commercial and Savings Bank, 
Monroe, Wisconsin 


philosophy with which we approach 
the entire subject of keeping money 
at work. We must describe the way 
we set up your investment program 
to coordinate it with the rest of our 
banking operations. We must detail 
the methods by which we put the 
investment program into effect. 

As we view it, the bond account 
more often than not is the orphan 
child in a small bank. After a nor- 
mally busy day in a bank such as 
ours, it is easy to understand why 
this is true. Ours is in most respects 
a typical American country bank. It 
serves a county seat city of 8,000 
population and the surrounding farm 





area. It has two managing officers, 
and its deposits total $10,000,000, its 
footings $11,000,000. 

The banking day of our senior of- 
ficers is filled with telephone calls, 
with visits from farm and city cus- 
tomers who want to make loans, with 
consultations on proposed business 
expansions and estate problems and 
real estate transactions, with deci- 
sions brought to us from various de- 
partments of the bank. All of these 
affairs press in upon us, as they press 
in upon the officers of any comparable 
bank. These are matters of deposits, 
loans, customer-relationships, bank 
operations, and they cannot be put 
off. In between times we attend 
luncheon clubs, chamber of commerce 
meetings, serve as treasurer of as- 
sorted civic and social organizations, 
and serve on the boards of everything 
from churches to agricultural promo- 
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Bond policy plays vital role in $10,000,000 bank’s progress 


tions. How can a country banker be- 
set with these immediate and urgent 
problems possibly find time and at- 
tention for anything so intricate and 
ever-shifting as the money market 
and portfolio management? 

Yet the subject of bond investment 
cannot be pushed aside if the bank is 
to be operated for maximum growth, 
stability and earnings. Investments 
constitute the one major factor in 
bank earnings over which a banker 
has positive control. 

He cannot control his deposit to- 
tals; only the public in general and 
his customers in particular can de- 
cide how many dollars will be left 
with him as deposits. He can influ- 
ence these by new-business activities 
and credit policies, but he cannot con- 
trol them. 

He can, of course, restrict his loan 
volume when and if it threatens to 
become excessive. But this is mere 
negative control, or veto power. He 
cannot immediately add, say, $100,- 
000 in loans merely because his bogey 
sheet lacks this amount to fill its 
quota. 

Similarly, he can exercise a mod- 
erate degree of control over bank ex- 
penses, but this is largely taken out 
of his hands by such uncontrollable 
forces as prevailing wage rates and 
price levels that are set by suppliers. 

Investments, on the contrary, can 
be planned precisely. They are sub- 
ject to total control within the limi- 
tations imposed upon yields by the 
money market. A bank can increase 
its invested funds today, then turn 
around and reduce them tomorrow if 
it needs cash. By investment manage- 
ment it can put itself in potentially 
quick liquid position or can tie itself 
to longer maturities. There are ex- 
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pectable advantages and disadvan- 
tages to whatever course the bank 
elects. Income will be importantly 
affected by each decision on bond 
purchase or sale. An aggressive or a 
highly conservative loan policy can 
be geared each to its proper invest- 
ment policy. The bank’s tax burden 
can be substantially regulated by in- 
telligent portfolio management. 


UR own observation and contacts, 
as well as what the recognized 
experts tell us, point to a widespread 
neglect among most country banks 
toward the net profit potentialities of 
a sound bond operation. It is not 
enough to buy a block of bonds be- 
cause the bank has some idle money 
and a broker or dealer’s salesman 
telephones that this is a good issue. 
There should be a specific reason for 
selecting the particular bond in any 
given situation, and it should be ac- 
cepted only if its yield and maturity 
fit integrally into the bank’s overall 
investment program. 
In brief, it is highly important 


that a bank have an investment pro- 
gram that fits its particular situation 
and its other operations. All too 
many small banks simply do not have 
any investment program at all. In our 
bank we coordinate our investment 
schedule with the rest of our bank- 
ing operations. 

Our bank’s loan policy could be ac- 
curately described as conservatively 
aggressive. Our bond program is set 
up to permit this loan policy and our 
general program of bank operations. 
We would not dare to be as aggres- 
sive in our loaning unless we had a 
thoroughly planned investment policy 
to go with it. Our directors under- 
stand these policies and their inter- 
action just as completely as do the 
managing officers of the bank. 

In arriving at a maturity schedule 
for the bonds in our portfolio, we are 
directly influenced by the maturity 
schedule of our loans. When loan de- 
mand is brisk and our loan totals run 
higher than usual, we undertake to 
balance both the exposure and the 
potential decrease in liquidity by 


‘shorter bond maturities. When loans 


are down, we tend to be a little less 
conservative on maturities and thus 
replace a portion of the earnings we 
would be obtaining on a larger vol- 
ume of loans. At the same time, we 
recognize that we must resist the 
temptation to put into longer maturi- 
ties for higher yields those funds 
which we now receive in liquidation 
of loans originally made from funds 
that came to us from runoff of matur- 
ing securities or from the sale of 
short term paper. 

Experience has proved to us that 
our investment pattern should change 
to fit the pattern of changing times. 
It follows that no ready-cut invest- 
ment pattern will fit the needs of all 
banks of a given size or type at any 
given moment. Inherent differences 
in the loan demand may dictate quite 
different investment approaches for 
banks in urban and farming com- 
munities, and even in different types 
of agriculture. For example, we are 


Directors are kept fully informed on investment decisions 
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The bank buys bonds for income, to hold to maturity, but is alert to favorable switching opportunities 


























MATURITY DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES ] 
MARCH 13, 1957 
U.S. Government U.S. Agencies {Se Coumy Total Fe 
One year or less 56,000.00 175,000.00 137,000.00 368,000.00 7.6 
Over 1, through 5 years 2,571,000.00 367,000.00 497,250.00  3,435,250.00 71.0 
Over 5, through 10 years 179,500.00 785,000.00  . 964,500.00 199 
Over 10, through 20 years 14,000.00 35,000.00 49,000.00 1.0 
Over 20 years 25,000.00 25,000.00 05 
TOTALS 2,820,500.00 542,000.00 1,479,250.00 4,841,750.00 100.0 














Staggered bond maturities above are closely integrated with loan pattern. 
In choice of issues (right) the tax “breaking point” is a vital factor 


Investments are “highly controllable factor” in bank earnings 


in a dairy country where farm in- 
come is predominantly in the form 
of monthly milk and cream checks. 
In consequence, our loan demand does 
not show a great seasonal variation, 
and our collections on farm loans run 
relatively even the year around. If 
we were, for example, in a territory 
where the farmers raise and sell cash 
grain, it is apparent that our loan 
and collection patterns would be 
much different, calling for an invest- 
ment pattern quite different from 
what we now live with. 

When government monetary poli- 
cies are flexible, security prices must 
fluctuate widely. As has been pointed 
out by numerous authorities, this na- 
tion now seems committed to a polit- 
ical and economic philosophy that 
calls for employment of vigorous 
monetary and fiscal pressures to 
stabilize the economy against fluctua- 
tions of a type and intensity former- 
ly considered merely normal. This 
guarantees that interest rates will 
fluctuate, and bond prices with them. 
It makes the management of a bank’s 
bond portfolio a duty of major im- 
portance. 

As we see it, the probability—yes, 
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certainty—of market ups and downs 
is the strongest reason why a bank 
should buy its bonds for income, not 
for price appreciation. At the same 
time, this does not preclude the bank 
investment officer from moving to 
take advantage of market changes 
after the market has moved. It is 
worth pointing out here that the 
bank whose portfolio contains stag- 
gered maturities is in a relatively 
flexible position for making the best 
use of the opportunities to switch 
from one issue to another. 


N our general planning of bank op- 

erations to utilize funds to the best 
advantage, we aim for an even bal- 
ance between loans and bonds. Our 
goal is 50 per cent of deposits in 
each. On the last call, we showed 
Deposits $10,274,315.20, Loans and 
Discounts $4,673,925.80, U. S. Securi- 
ties $2,814,955.18, and Other Bonds 
$2,026,427.37. We try to run as close 
as possible on Cash, and this involves 
keeping a proportion of our invested 
funds in very short maturities. Gen- 
erally we have in the neighborhood 
of 5 per cent of deposits in bonds 
that will roll over within 90 days, as 














—= 
SUMMARY OF BOND YIELDS 
U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 
. Year Amount Yield 
1959 $ 526,000 243% 
1960 307,000 2.34 
1961 650,000 3.00 
1962 658,000 3.71 
1963-66 869,000 3.00 
$3,010,000 _~ 3.00% 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Year Amount Yield 
1958-59 $ 220,000 2.05% 
1960 100,000 2.32 
1961 320,000 2.27 
1962 - 90,000 2.42 
1963 190,000 2.83 
1964 285,000 2.73 
1965 145,000 2.62 
1966 "110,000 3.05 
1967-68 120,000 2.60 
$1,580,000 2.52% 








for example Treasury Bills. 

Always in the foreground of our 
thinking about investments is the 
need to run the bond account in rela- 
tion to our tax problems. A $10,000,- 
000 bank is of a size that permits 
maintaining the taxable income not 
too far above the breaking point be- 
tween the 30 per cent and 52 per cent 
federal income tax levels. Accord- 
ingly, we strive to maintain a bal- 
ance between taxable Governments 
and tax-exempt Municipals with this 
in mind. 

Likewise, because loss on sale of 
bonds can be charged against earn- 
ings, we keep a weather eye on the 
possibilities inherent in this tax pro- 
vision. Keep in mind that our basic 
purpose in purchasing bonds is yield, 
not market price. When the market 
price of a block of bonds already in 
our portfolio shrinks by reason of an 
upward trend in interest rates, we 
take a second look to determine 
whether we might make good tax use 

See MANAGING A BOND ACCOUNT—Page 98 
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Round-up of banker and businessmen viewpoints 


presented at Instalment Credit Conference 


a 






Today's Thinking on 
CONSUMER CREDIT’ TRENDS 


UBLIC attitudes toward banks, 
which can be inclined for or 
against depending upon cus- 
tomer experience, stood out among 
the many facets of instalment and 
consumer credit which received seri- 
ous attention from the more than 
1,800 bankers who attended the Na- 
tional Instalment Credit Conference 
of the American Bankers Association 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chi- 
cago, March 9-11. 
The facets of instalment lending, 
‘as shown during the course of the 
meeting, are many. Among them are 
the top management considerations 
of administration, operations and in- 
the-bank relationships with other 
bank services such as savings or de- 
mand deposits—and equally impor- 
tant the merchandising of service 
at a profit. Then there are the 


many public aspects such as compe- 
tion, the social influences of readily 
available credit, the providing of 
purchasing power to support pro- 
duction by manufacturers or other 
producers including agriculture, the 
use of credit in supplying services 
including the professions, and, re- 
ceiving special attention, the possi- 
bility of regulation by government. 

One item of all-consuming interest 
on the three-day program was the 
extension of consumer credit through 
such avenues as “borrow by check” 
and “charge account” plans. The spe- 
cial program devoted to this phase 
was accorded wide attention, not 
only from bankers but from repre- 
sentatives of business, and is re- 
ported on the opposite page. In 
informal discussions with bankers 
from all parts of the country during 







Over 1,800 delegates, crowding meetings to capacity, attest to banker interest in consumer credit 


the three days, one point on which 
there was almost universal agree- 
ment was that consumer and instal- 
ment lending volume is certain to be 
considerably expanded in the years 
ahead. 

The operations of all banks in 
instalment lending will not be uni- 
form, however. Banker after banker 
pointed out that bank programs de- 
pend entirely upon the community 
the bank serves. This point was 
brought out by Chairman Edward 
J. Frey of the Instalment Credit 
Commission in his opening remarks 
at the Conference when he said, “In- 
stalment and consumer credit is 
directly related to the public. Each 
bank should choose its area of opera- 
tion in one or more of the many dif- 
ferent types. For many banks it may 
be advisable to limit itself to a direct 
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loan program, for others it may be 
a broad dealer program; some banks 
believe only in their own home im- 
provement programs while others 
use only F.H.A. The objective is to 
have a smoothly flowing instalment 
credit service day in and day out.” 

Mr. Frey said that the public is 
going through a substantial change 
in its philosophy of spending. This 
is illustrated in automobiles where 
the appeal “today may well be on 
efficiency and low cost of operation.” 
He urged a four point bank program 
for the future: 1. To plan ahead for 
5 or 10 years and prepare for ade- 
quate funds to be available; 2. To 
establish financing rates which will 
match the yield provided by other 
types of bank credits or investments, 
and to recognize and provide for 
rates of interest on savings and time 
deposits which will be competitive 
with other forms of savings; 3. To 


provide for and allocate bad debt or 
loss reserves that must be equitably 
available for instalment credit, and 
4. To give attention to state laws and 
regulations covering consumer credit, 
instalment sales acts, motor vehicle 
laws and credit life insurance. 

A.B.A. Vice-President John W. 
Remington, who is president of the 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, New York, told the Con- 
ference that “because of the favor- 
able experience banks have had in 
the field of instalment credit, they 
can look for increased competition 
over the months and years ahead. 
Favorable experience,” he asserted, 
“can always be expected to result 
in the entry of new competitors into 
a field, and instalment credit is no 
exception. 

“This,” he continued, “in the opin- 
ion of many, is wholesome. The econ- 
omy of the country is stronger by 
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reason of the fact that the structure 
of instalment credit is broadly based. 
Participation by other financial in- 
stitutions and nonfinancial enter- 
prises in the field enables funds to 
flow into instalment credit through 
capital borrowed from savings insti- 
tutions, as well as through equity 
capital.” A second factor, a competi- 
tive situation keeps banking “alert to 
new opportunities.” 

Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the 
board of the Bank of America 
N.T. & S.A., Los Angeles, made three 
important points in his address on 
“Instalment Credit and Balanced 
Economic Growth,” when he said: 
1. Instalment Credit is essential to 
economic growth because mass dis- 
tribution for our goods and services 
cannot be accomplished without some 
type of instalment credit. 2. Gov- 
ernmental regulation of instalment 

See CONSUMER CREDIT TRENDS—Page 88 

















How Bankers Feel About the New “Revolving Credit” Boom 


Report on a Special Symposium at the A.B.A. National Instalment Credit Conference 
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HILE the credit philosophy 

and opinions held by individ- 

uals among the more than 1,800 
bankers attending the National In- 
stalment Credit Conference at The 
Conrad Hilton in Chicago March 9-11 
varied.considerably, the one point on 
which they were in general agree- 
ment was that banks need to develop 
new lending techniques, particularly 
in the instalment credit field, if they 
are to maintain a competitive posi- 
tion with other lenders in the years 
ahead. The widespread interest in 
this subject was shown by attendance 
at a special evening session which 
was devoted exclusively to the new 
technique in consumer lending— 
“borrow-by-check.” 

The discussion on this subject was 
led by Harold B. Hassinger, vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Boston, which originated the First 
Check-Credit Plan approximately five 
years ago. Appearing with him as a 
panel were W. M. Harrison, vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Oklahoma City; 
Cyril J. Jedlicka, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the City National Bank and 





SEE COVER: New check-credit 
plan at Manufacturers National 
Bank of Detroit is explained by 
Vice-President James P. Beattie, 
Assistant Cashier A. L. Morrison. 
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Members of panel on revolving check credit plans, from left: Cyril J. Jedlicka, 


Harold B. Hassinger, William M. Harrison and G. 8S. 


utton 


Report their experience with “hottest” consumer credit trend 


Trust Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; and G. S. Sutton, senior vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
in Dallas. 

In informal interviews with bank- 
ers registered for the conference, it 
was learned that as far as the gen- 
eral public is concerned, and among 
many bankers, there is some con- 
fusion as to differences between 
“borrow-by-check” operations and 
“charge account” operations. In the 
borrow-by-check plan, the bank cus- 
tomer makes application to the in- 
stalment credit department of the 
bank for a permanent line of credit. 
The bank approves an amount of 
credit available to the borrower and 
supplies him with specially coded 


checks. Then when the bank customer 
makes a purchase, he can make pay- 
ment by check, and the check auto- 
matically initiates an instalment loan 
on which the bank will charge 1 per 
cent a month (plus a charge for han- 
dling each check) on the unpaid bal- 
ance over an agreed-upon term, usu- 
ally from 12 to 18 months. Under this 
method, the bank customer can buy 
from any store or supplier of serv- 
ices and pay for the merchandise di- 
rectlly by check. 

Under the charge account plan, the 
bank first makes an arrangement 
with selected stores to discount all 
charged bills where the buyer shows 
a charge account credit card. Under 

See REVOLVING CREDIT BOOM—Page 92 
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The big business aspects of small, local 
government operations have prompted 
this unusual forums program. 





Bank Aid to MUMCIPAL 
FINANCE PLANNING 


VERYWHERE, local’ govern- 
ment units appear to be con- 
fronted with urgent monetary 
problems, compounded out of rapidly 
increasing costs and taxpayer resist- 
ance to ever-higher tax rates. The 
situation gives added urgency to what 
the First National Bank of Boston 
is currently doing to assist in the 
field of municipal financial planning. 
Our bank has long recognized the 
fact that financial problems of local 
city, township, and county govern- 
ments are no longer considered in 
the realm of small business. Local 
government today is big business in 
every sense. Yet we have found in 
many cases that people entering pub- 
lic office for the first time are entirely 
unfamiliar with government finance 
routines. Indeed, even veteran gov- 


By 
JOHN W. AGNEW 


Vice-President, The First National Bank 
of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts 


ernment workers are sometimes con- 
fronted with situations where they 
do not know the answers. 

First National’s interest in the 
problem dates back to 1935 when we 
started a school in the bank to train 
municipal financial officials. We de- 
cided this was the best way to insure 
the financial success of municipali- 
ties doing business with our bank. 
We also realized that. once these 
fiscal operations were placed on a 
sound financial basis, the bank would 
likewise prosper. After the classes 
started, the school became so popular 


that we switched it to Northeastern 
University here in Boston. 

An article on the school appeared 
in the Reader’s Digest in 1951 and 
the response was amazing. We re- 
ceived thousands of letters from all 
parts of the world asking specific 
questions about special local govern- 
ment problems. Since that time, 
many local government finance and 
planning committees, particularly in 
the New England area, have asked 
for help in their operations. 

It seemed to us that rather than 
attempt to carry on correspondence 
with these various groups, it waquld 
be better if we ran a series of for- 
ums on various problems, here at the 
bank. Accordingly, for the last two 
years we have offered a 10-week 
course in municipal management to 


Many officials drive 100 miles each week to attend these informative sessions on finance 
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Author (center) talks over specific problems after lecture 


those who are interested. In an at- 
tempt to cover as much ground as 
possible, the classes are held once 
a week for two hours each. 

In the beginning, we had hoped 
that these classes would be in the 
form of round table discussions. But 
when 354 individuals arrived for the 
first evening, the round table idea 
went out the window and the forums 
developed into a straight two-hour 
lecture period. 

Some of the subjects covered at 
these lectures include: urban rede- 
velopment; budget preparation and 
controls; low cost school construc- 
tion; office mechanization; capital 
improvement; and zoning. These, of 
course, are fairly standard topics for 
municipal discussion, but our method 
of presentation is somewhat unusual. 

Rather than take a different sub- 
ject at each meeting, we attempt to 
cover all of them at more or less the 
same time. Our purpose behind this 
is to show not only the problems of 
each of the subjects, but also how 
these problems are interrelated. For 
example, it is not enough to under- 
stand an urban redevelopment pro- 
gram unless you also understand the 
problems such a propect would cause 
other operating departments within 
a government. 

One of the most interesting sub- 
jects treated at these sessions is the 
development of standards of com- 
parison, particularly in relation to 
operating costs. To do this, munic- 
ipalities similar in area, valuation, 
population, and economic background 
are grouped together. The budgets 
of the entire group are then broken 
down into 11 divisions and carried 
out to a per capita cost. The group is 
then averaged, and it is a simple 
matter for any municipality within 
the group to determine if its costs 
for any operation are out of line. 

Perhaps the most popular subject 
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of all at the forums is a study of 
land-use patterns shown in the map 
study below. Here, we divide a city 
or town into what we term “neigh- 
borhood” areas. These areas don’t 
resemble each other in shape or size 
on the map but, collectively, they 
cover the entire city or town. Each 
area contains the same type of real 
property—high grade residential; 
new development; well maintained 
older houses; slums; industrial, and 
commercial. 

After the boundaries have been 
set, each area is charged with its ac- 
tual cost in accordance with the serv- 
ices provided by the municipality. 
We also credit each 
area with the taxes 
st pays, and by 
comparing taxes 





object is to raise the deficit areas 
without decreasing the surplus areas. 
For example, suppose a small red plot 
is found in the center of a deep 
black area. Investigation might show 
a dilapitated, run down set of build- 
ings which can be torn down to 
make room for off-street parking. 

The response to these forums has 
been excellent. We don’t advertise, 
but merely send a letter to the chair- 
men of various government groups 
within what we consider driving dis- 
tance of Boston. Many of those at- 
tending come from points as far as 
100 miles away. 

Representatives from 96 cities and 
towns in Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Ver- 
mont attend to find out what their 
communities have to work with, need, 
and can afford. For most of them, 
their local government jobs are sec- 
ondary to their regular employment 
in banks, law firms, insurance com- 
panies, and industrial firms. 

While the operation of municipal 
government undeniably ranks with 
large business enterprises in size and 
scope, it still is probably the least 
understood of all business. No one 
récognizes.any more than this bank 
that we do not have nearly enough 
of the right answers for the current 
pressing problems confronting local 
government officials. Yet, we do 
feel that we have been responsible 
for some real progress through the 
research effort of our forums. 


Compares services provided, revenues received 





with services, de- 
velop deficit and 
surplus areas. 

Going one step 
further, we shade 
the map. A surplus 
area of $1,000 or 
more an acre is 
shaded a deep 
black. A deficit 
area of the same 
amount is shaded a 
deep red with dif- 
ferent shadings in 
between depending 
on the per acre 
amount of surplus 
or deficit. A quick 
glance shows where 
improvements can 
be made. 

This project is 
most helpful in es- 
tablishing a base iio. nie 








study for either a ae 
zoning, capital im- 

provement, or in- 
dustrial develop- 
ment program. The 
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In this country bank, all records are 
handled on a single machine 
with high automaticity 






KLRCTROMG ACCOUNTING PLAN 
or the Smaller Bank 


HIS period of dramatic develop- 
ments in bank operations has 
confused the managements of 
many of the country’s smaller banks, 
as talk of automated and semi-auto- 
mated systems continues to present 
a pretty formidable mystery to those 
considering a change. 
A good opportunity to prove that 
a semi-automated system can mate- 
rially serve a small bank presented 
itself in October of last year when 
we opened the Peoples Community 
Bank in Three Rivers, a city of some 
8,000 people in Southwestern Mich- 
igan. Starting afresh, we had no 
problem of scrapping existing sys- 
tems or equipment. 
Two of our officers had previously 


By 
DALE M. BRADLEY 


President, Peoples Community Bank, 
Three Rivers, Michigan 


had years of experience in the bank- 
ing field, and to us, the problems of 
bank operation were very real. Long 
before contractors had put the finish- 
ing touches on our modern building, 
we were busy looking for an opera- 
tional plan that would promise the 
best service to attract customers, 
provide scope for future growth, and 
prepare the bank for any future 
progression into more complete bank 
automation. 

Our investigations rewarded us 


Basic units in system: bookkeeping machine (left) and imprinter 


Bank officers watch machine operator Mary DeMore. 
Radke, chairman; Mr. Bradley, the author; and Leon B. Michael, cashier 


From left, George C. 










































with a simplified, yet integrated 
bookkeeping program that assures us 
the greatest control over accounts 
at minimum cost. Our experience 
with the program prompts us to rec- 
ommend a similar plan to all of the 
smaller banks. In fact, all bankers 
would do well to study the flexibility 
and speed of the new electronic ma- 
chines in light of their present 
methods. 

All of our bank accounting is han- 
dled on a single machine, and every 
account is numbered. Commercial 
and special checking, savings, install- 
ment loans, mortgage loans, the lia- 
bility ledger, and the general ledger 
are posted on the electronic book- 
keeping machine that eliminates 
most of the manual operations re- 
quired on conventional equipment, 
guards the accuracy of each posting, 
and strengthens the bank’s control 
over every account. 

Three major policy decisions influ- 
enced our move to select electronic 
equipment over more conventional 
machines, Our first goal was speed 
of operation. A small bank, and espe- 
cially a new bank, must look for the 
greatest efficiency possible from a 
small staff. The speed of our system 
provided by the many automatic op- 
erations of our new equipment has 
enabled us to complete our record 
keeping work in far less time than 
would be possible on conventional 
equipment. 

Of equal importance to our long- 
range thinking was the desire to es- 
tablish an up-to-date system that 
would not be rendered obsolete by 
future developments in bank auto- 
mation. We believe we are prepared 
for automatic check processing when- 
ever this operation becomes a reality 
for our bank. We have also taken the 
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All forms illustrated are machine posted in bank’s integrated system 


initial steps, such as a specially de- 
signed account numbering system, 
that would permit us to utilize a 
computer or data processing center, 
should this become a feasibility in 
the future. 

The third area of concern, of 
course, involved costs. Here again, 
the bank operations officer must cor- 
sider long-range costs to prevent ob- 
solescence of equipment. We realize 
that, with a completely mechanized 
record keeping system, two conven- 
tional machines would be needed to 
handle anticipated growth. Pur- 
chase of the one electronic machine 
with its single posting feature as- 
sures us of protection of our invest- 
ment in that the machine will handle 
our account growth for several years, 
we believe. 


O state that our system has re- 

moved all of the problems of bank 
record keeping would, certainly, be 
false. Yet we are convinced that our 
present program adequately meets 
today’s requirements and will con- 
tinue to meet future demands for 
many years to come. 

Once the operational methods had 
been determined and our bookkeep- 
ing equipment installed, we chose a 
modified numerical system for num- 
bering accounts, and purchased a 
check imprinter so that our custom- 
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ers would be provided with the con- 
venience of “on premise” check im- 
printing. 

Using a divisor of 11 + 4 (a num- 
bering plan compatible with com- 
puter operation), our modified block 
numbering system has been built on 
a seven digit account number with 
the first number acting as a prefix to 


designate the type of account. We 
made sure that every account was 
numbered by adopting the following 
schedule for prefixes: 

1 Government funds 

2 Public funds 

3 Business-Commercial checking 
accounts 
Regular-Commercial checking 
accounts 
Savings accounts 
Industrial (Instalment) loans 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Liability Ledger 
Econo-Check (Special checking) 
accounts 

General ledger accounts carry no 
prefix number. The remaining six 
digits represent a straight numeric 
sequence of accounts. 

At the outset, we pre-numbered a 
good supply of checking account and 
savings numeric file cards so that 
newly-opened accounts could be im- 
mediately given a number. 

On special checking accounts, we 
sell a book of 20 checks to the cus- 
tomer. On all checking accounts a 
new book is imprinted with the cus- 
tomer’s name and account number 
within a minute’s time and mail re- 
quests are returned on a same-day 
basis. The book includes five deposit 
slips and a re-order form which also 
carry the customer’s name and ac- 
count number. Use of numbered 
checks has been well accepted, and 
all items coming to the bank carry 
the number. Customer satisfaction 
has been high. 

Two machine operators handle all 
of the posting chores on our elec- 
tronic machine. We completely delay 
all posting with the exception of end- 
See ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING PLAN—Page 97 
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Lobby designed for fast customer service in pleasant surroundings 






















Group discussions and private consultations are 


directed to particular problems, on the basis 
that everyone can stand improvement 
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Vice-President, Director of Personnel Administration, 
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N communications—more specif- 
ically in written communications 
—the problem is not to communi- 

cate but to do it effectively. 

Or, as expressed by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, “The difficulty is not to 
write but to write what you mean: 
not to affect your reader, but to 
affect him precisely as you wish.” 

In essence, this was the problem 
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presented to our training staff in 
1956 by one of our major depart- 
ments. Senior officers there were 
convinced of a need to improve the 
effectiveness of their written commu- 
nications—letters, memoranda and 
what have you. A good job was being 
done. Could it be improved? Was 
planned training an answer? 
Actually this training had been 
considered for some time. Harold B. 
Coburn, assistant vice-president in 
charge of our training staff, had a 
bulky research file on the subject. 
It showed what other industries were 
doing to improve their correspond- 
ence. 
But this request for assistance 


Audio-visual aids stress simplicity, everyday English 








triggered further research to bring 
our information up-to-date. We also 
talked with educators and consult- 
ants in this field. We learned a lot, 
but two facts stood out. We needed 
professional help in tackling a sub- 
ject that could be touchy, to say the 
least. After all, many of our writers 
had years of experience and took 
justifiable pride in their letters. We 
needed an intelligent approach that 
would appeal to them, and to the 
neophytes. A list of ‘“do’s” and 
“don’ts” or pat rules were out. 
Kermit Rolland and Associates, 
writing consultants of Princeton, 
New Jersey, were employed to help 
us develop a planned training activ- 






Sample of film strip shows deletion of unnecessary words. Below, left 
to right, film is being reviewed by instructors N. Ashton, T. McKenna, 


Dorothy Ronningen, Mr. Haugen, and training officer Harold B. Coburn 
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ity and get it under way. Mr. Rolland 
contributed the basic concepts and 
principles. We molded the method of 
instruction to fit in with our other 
training techniques. The result we 
called our Better Letters Program. 

Before we went into the program 
on a grand scale, we decided to pre- 
view it with one or two senior of- 
ficers from each of the major depart- 
ments of the bank. We wanted their 
reactions to the plan. They liked it 
and felt the program should be avail- 
able to all officers and to all members 
of the staff who write letters. 

It was also recommended that all 
participants in a given group be 
from the same department, whenever 
practical, so that particular problems 
applicable to the department could 
be given special attention. 

Whenever possible, our training 
activities are conducted by line per- 
sonnel. After all, it is their respon- 
sibility, and equally important, built- 
in follow-up is assured. Line people 
know best the problems in their field 
and can provide the best solutions. 
But for letter writing, we recognized 
the need for professional talent. The 
line management needed staff as- 
sistance in carrying out the instruc- 
tion. This is provided by three mem- 
bers of the training staff especially 
well-qualified by advanced degrees in 
education, professional writing and 
teaching experience. Dorothy Ron- 
ningen, Norman W. Ashton and 
Thomas G. McKenna lead the initial 
training sessions and are available 
at any time to help with a writing 
problem. 

The training includes four 1% 
hour meetings of groups consisting 
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Informality of meetings provides for wide exchange of ideas on letter writing techniques 


of no more than 14 members and at 
least one hour of individual consulta- 
tion at the writers’ desks. In addi- 
tion, bulletins on different phases 
of letter writing are issued peri- 
odically. The bulletins cover problem 
areas that confront all writers. The 
use of shorter sentences is stressed 
in one of these; the elimination of 
trite expressions in another; and the 
active voice versus the passive voice 
receives attention, too. 

In the group instruction audio- 
visual aids are used to great advan- 
tage, highlighting points that we 
wish to emphasize. The film strip, 
“Clear Letters,” for instance, demon- 
strates the extra energy it takes to 
read muddled writing. It also en- 
courages the participants to start 








thinking about their own writing 
day by day. They start to analyze 
their own efforts. 

Out-dated phrases, such as, “we 
beg to advise” and the use of tricky 
technical terms are brought into 
focus through the sound slide film, 
“The Clay Ball’. Another sound film, 
“Dear Mrs. Calvin,” which was also 
produced by the New York Life In- 
surance Company, points out the 
value of keeping the specific reader 
in mind. We also use two tape re- 
cordings. “The Prodigal Son” pro- 
vides vivid examples of how language 
changes. “The History of Banking” 
is used in a discussion of the limita- 
tions of the passive voice. 

The leaders do their utmost to 
avoid a classroom atmosphere. There 
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Weekly bulletins emphasize basic faults and corrective measures 


















Dorothy I. Ronningen and Assistant Vice-President Alexander T. Quinn, 
Operating Department, discuss best ways of handling complaints 


Each student is given private analysis of progress and problems 


are no lectures and emphasis is 
‘placed on group participation. Ac- 
tually we have found the leader uses 
about 40 per cent of the time estab- 
lishing the points for discussion, 
guiding the exchange of ideas and 
developing conclusions. The group 
carries the other 60 per cent of the 
meeting, contributing its thoughts 
as the session progresses and learn- 
ing from each other. Experienced 
members share their know-how with 
others less experienced. 

We want this group discussion and 
encourage it by keeping things in- 
formal. One of the first orders of 
business at the initial meeting of a 
group is a “kickoff” by an officer of 
the training staff. He sets the tone 
and stresses that we are seeking to 
help them do better what they are 
now doing well. 


N each of the 120 groups to date, 

most of the 1,500 people know 
each other. But even so, name pla- 
cards serve to tell who each member 
is. No titles are used. Admittedly, 
these cards are chiefly for the leader’s 
benefit, but they do add a personal 
touch. The members introduce them- 
selves to the others just in case there 
are newcomers or instances where 
there has been little contact between 
certain of them. This serves as an 
ice breaker. They often have similar 
jobs and soon find they have mutual 
problems. 

One of the easiest ways to tell you 
a little about the meat of Better 
Letters is to take you on a quick run 
through it. At the first session, for 
example, we have the group edit 
samples of written communications 
selected from government and the 
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bank. These excerpts are unwieldy 
and contain extraneous phases. We 
urge the group to boil them down to 
plain English, taking particular care 
to have the leader draw differing 
opinions from the participants. They 
discuss the various rewrites of the 
material, deleting words or changing 
phrases to make them clearer. “Ac- 
knowledge receipt thereof” becomes 
“thank you for” and “in regard to” 
becomes “about” in the latter ver- 
sions. 

Gradually they begin to see that 
official language hampers the reader 
in understanding what the writer 
means. They try this one for size! 
“The ground is temporarily closed 
for grass to become re-established 
after reinstatement.” All the writer 
wanted the reader to know was 
“Keep off the grass.” 

It is in this first session that the 
leaders strive for acceptance of the 
key idea of the whole program—it is 
the writer’s responsibility to be 
understood. The other sessions are 
devoted to basic techniques of writ- 
ing which are important in achiev- 
ing clarity and getting action. 

In our second session, we hit the 
importance of sentence length. We 
divide the group into two teams to 
test their comprehension of different 
versions of a magazine article. Both 
articles contain the same amount and 
kind of information. Yet, the team 
reading the second version almost 
always gets the best test scores. 
Why? Because in the second version, 
each item of information is placed 
in its own sentence. This demonstra- 
tion gives the group a vivid ex- 
ample of how they can help their 
readers by limiting each sentence 





to one major idea. One of the easiest 
ways a writer can apply this priciple 
is to stop when he reaches such con- 
nectives as “and”, “or”, and “but.” 
Frequently, the writer could use a 
period and begin a new sentence. In 
this way, he gives out his informa- 
tion in small, digestible bites. 

In the third session, the group gets 
right down to brass tacks. They 
think and talk about the impor- 
tance of using their own everyday 
language, remembering the current 
rules of grammar but not letting 
them get in the way of conveying 
ideas. Doing this lets the writer’s 
personality show in his writing. Also 
the group takes a hard look at jargon 
and the old, worn-out clichés. 

The last session is devoted to the 
organization of the sentence into a 
natural, uninterrupted work order. 
Then we look at the organization of 
the letter stressing the reader’s view- 
point. The group usually agrees that, 
logically, new information should 
come first, old information should be 
kept to a minimum and the closing 
paragraph reserved for the writer’s 
request for action. 


HE training sessions are gener- 

ally spaced one week apart. In 
between meetings the members are 
urged to consider specific writing 
problems and suggest revisions at 
the next session. 

Distribution of bulletins outlining 
the common problems to overcome 
in correspondence is started during 
the meetings and continues for 16 
weeks. For example, one bulletin 
gives suggestions for saying “no” 
nicely. Another refers to the prob- 
lem of writing to a customer in a 
foreign country. Originally, we 

See BETTER CORRESPONDENCE—Page 88 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Vault Cash as Reserves 
Makes Debut in Senate Bill 


Member bank reserve require- 
ments, in the opinion of Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, are simply too high. 
He stated that as an opinion several 
years ago and has repeated it often 
enough so that any critic would have 
ample opportunity to challenge it if 
he so desires. 

With the opinion there came a 
warning—beware of violent change! 
Many serious-minded students of 
banking have favored one form or 
another of a basic redesign of the 
entire structure. Out of these studies 
came several plans, the most widely 
discussed being that of the American 
Bankers Association (eventually a 
straight 10 percent for all banks) 
and that bearing the name of Karl R. 
Bopp, president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia (varying 
required reserves functionally in 
terms of types of deposits and as- 
sets). 

Both the Senate and House Bank- 
ing Committees have taken under 
consideration a bill designed by the 
Federal Reserve Board to improve 
the admittedly imperfect and out- 
dated rules and formulas. The bill 
does three main things: 

1. Permits the Board to gradually 
allow banks to count their vault cash 
as part of their required reserves; 

2. Sets the range of required re- 
serves of Central Reserve City (New 
York and Chicago) banks at 10 to 20 
percent instead of the present 13 to 
26 percent. 

3. Permits the Board to exempt 
banks in the outlying areas of cen- 
tral or reserve cities “in view of the 
character of the business transacted 
by the individual banks concerned,” 
so that, for example, a bank just in- 
side the city line of Dallas, Texas, 
could be given the reserve status of 
a country bank. 

C. Canby Balderston, vice chair- 
man of the Reserve Board, made 
clear the Board’s understanding that 
this legislation, if enacted by Con- 
gress, will have to be applied grad- 
ually, a little at a time. Whatever 
amount of vault cash is admitted into 
the reserve account, some adjustment 
of reserve levels or some open market 
action will be needed to smooth off 
its effects. To make an analogy, it is 
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By JOHN DONOGHUE 
Washington Correspondent 


something like converting a whole 
city from direct to alternating cur- 
rent. 

The bill seems to have something 
in it for everyone, but the criticisms 
have shown some sharpness. There 
is not much complaint about letting 
the country banks count cash as re- 
serves, since they sense a need to hold 
a greater proportion of emergency 
cash on hand than city banks having 
ready access to supplies of currency. 

The strongest criticism is that 
the bill preserves the Central Re- 
serve City designation of New York 
and Chicago. As an attorney for the 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
James J. Saxon told the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee that any defender of 
this discrimination “logically and 
factually must find it difficult to jus- 
tify or even rationalize the presently 
existing discrimination.” 

Mr. Saxon was especially critical 


of the “character of business”’ criter- 
ion for distinguishing between one 
bank’s required reserves and the next 
one’s. He asks: 

“What are the basic differences, if 
any, in the character of business 
transacted by the Bank of America, 
the Security First of Los Angeles, 
or the Mellon National of Pittsburgh, 
on the one hand, and the First Na- 
tional of Chicago, on the other hand, 
which would justify any distinction 
for reserve requirement purposes?” 
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World Bank and Fund 
Capital Increases Voted 


Somewhat more speedily than most 
observers expected, Congress ap- 
proved President Eisenhower’s rec- 
ommended legislation doubling the 
authorized capital of the World Bank 
and increasing by one-half the cap- 
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ital of the International Monetary 
Fund. 

Clearance of the Administration 
bill by a decisive vote in a Congress 
of opposite political composition is 
regarded as a most constructive 
achievement on the part of the new 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator J. W. Fulbright, 
Democrat of Arkansas. 

Testifying for the American Bank- 
ers Association, John J. McCloy, 
chairman of the board of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank of New York, who 
served as president of the World 
Bank in the 1947-49 period of early 
growth, gave both institutions a 
hearty “Well done.” 

Additional capital subscription is 
needed, he said, for the Bank “to pro- 
vide a guarantee to the holders of the 
bonds sold by the Bank that their 
funds are safe. The margin of dollar 
backing for these bonds is narrowing 
steadily, so that the horizon for fu- 
ture expansion is becoming increas- 
ingly limited. The proposed increase 
in the United States quota would ex- 
tend this horizon by a number of 
years.” 

As to the Monetary Fund, the case 
is slightly different, but the end is 
the same. “The knowledge that the 
Fund stands ready to provide assist- 
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Urged Congressional support 


ance when countries have balance of 
payments difficulties can promote 
further relaxation of restrictions on 
trade and payments throughout the 
world,” Mr. McCloy assured Con- 
gress. 

This action by the Congress of the 
United States, prompt and decisive 
as it is, is expected to stimulate the 
other Bank and Fund member coun- 
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tries to authorize their own quota 
increases with a minimum of delay. 
It is most cheering to note that the 
Bank and Fund have enjoyed rela- 
tive freedom from the bruises of 
party politics within the member na- 
tions, and Mr. Fulbright, as well as 
Representative Brent Spence, who 
piloted the bill through the House as 
chairman of the House Banking 
Committee, have ample cause for sat- 
isfaction. 
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New Patterns Develop 
In Treasury Financing 


Julian B. Baird took on the job of 
Undersecretary of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs with a single ob- 
jective—to bring the Treasury’s 
monetary affairs into an orderly 
sequence. He dislikes gambling in 
Government securities, while accept- 
ing the important function of deal- 
ers in the marketing of Treasury 
security issues. To the extent that it 
can be done, he wishes the pattern of 
Government financing to take the 
form of “roll-overs” so that matur- 
ing issues of Treasury securities 
shall be met by similar new issues 
priced at the market tone of the date 
of the roll-over. At the same time, he 
seeks to hold a grip on the market by 
setting prices on new and refunding 
certificates of indebtedness in terms 
of market trends. 

The key to Mr. Baird’s thinking 
is his developing attitude about 
Treasury bills. Corporation treas- 
urers regard Treasury bills as latent 
cash, with such short maturity that 
they may be regarded as the near 
equivalent of bank deposits. Banks 
regard their holdings of bills as 
latent cash which can be converted to 
reserves for expansion as loans as 
prudence permits. A few months ago, 
Mr. Baird introduced a system of 
offering six-month bills as a supple- 
ment to the long-standing weekly 
three-month Treasury bill roll-over. 
He has said that the roll-over of the 
six-month bills has caused no market 
disturbance or speculation, any more 
then the three-month bills over past 
years. 

Now Mr. Baird comes up with a 
masterpiece. Let us have a roll-over 
of one-year bills. The plan is to have 
a rotation of about $2 billion of one- 
year bills maturing on the 15th of 
January, April, July and October of 
each year, an $8 billion annual turn- 
over. This is parallel to the already 
effective plan to range the maturities 
of certificates and notes toward ma- 
turities in February, May, August 
and November. 

The purpose, said Mr. Baird, is to 
take needless and useless speculation 
out of the market. This is in full har- 
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mony with the Treasury’s recent in- 
sistence that bidders on Treasury 
security issues must agree in writing 
“not to purchase, or to sell, or to make 
any agreements with respect to the 
purchase or sale or other disposition 
of the securities subscribed for un- 
der this offering” until the time of 
closing of the bids. 

With knowledge founded on his- 
tory, the Treasury has learned the 
technique of swiping off the saddle 
some of the clever operators who 
contrived “free rides” by trading 
on the ups and downs of Treasury 
securities of World War II vintage 
during the days awaiting their issu- 
ance. 
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Bank Merger Bill 
Speeds Through Senate 


Backed by strong testimony by the 
Federal bank supervisory agencies 
and the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the bill empowering the Federal 
supervisors to apportion the regula- 
tion of bank mergers moved forward 
during March toward what appears 
to be assured Senate passage. This 
has happened twice before. What re- 
mains to be seen is what sort of 
treatment it receives when it comes 
up before the House Banking Com- 
mittee. 

The bill’s history has been brief 
but turbulent. The chief trouble has 
been the strong advocacy of an en- 
tirely different type of measure by 
the Department of Justice and a 
group.of like-minded legislators who 
hold that the regulation of bank 
mergers should be blanketed into the 
anti-trust laws. 

The central issue is the lodging of 
merger control in the supervisory 
agencies as opposed to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. In previous legisla- 
tive encounters, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral went to Congress to declare his 
position, but this year he did not do 
so. But if the Attorney-General gave 
up the fight, Rep. Emanuel Celler, 
chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, did not. He told the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee he believed 
that the Justice Department should 
at least have some notification of the 
plans of two banks to merge; partic- 
ularly if the merger came close to 
clashing with the Sherman or Clay- 
ton Acts. The legal beagles should 
have the chance to take a look before 
the eggs are scrambled, for it is next 
to impossible to work out a post- 
merger separation. 

Mr. Celler had a vigorous support- 
er in Sen. John Sparkman, who was 
author of a Senate bill providing for 
mandatory notification to the De- 
partment of Justice when any merger 
plans took authentic shape. 
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Which is The Chase 
Manhattan Man? 


Who are they? 


One is a local banker, the other is the man from 
Chase Manhattan. Hard to tell them apart, isn’t 
it? They’re similar in a lot of ways—in their 
interests, their outlook and the work they do. 


What are they dong? 


Solving a problem together. In this case, a loan 
for business. Very often, banks have requests for 
credit which they do not wish to handle alone. 
That’s where correspondent banking comes in— 
and Chase Manhattan is the banker’s bank. As a 
correspondent, you can call on Chase Manhattan 
just as if it were an extension of your own bank. 


How do you fit in? 


Frequently our banking friends ask us to partici- 
pate in loan situations which they have developed. 
Sometimes, as a matter of policy, they prefer to 
spread their loan portfolios. Then there are occa- 
sions when they’re approaching their legal limix. 
When you need help—‘'Talk to the people at 
Chase Manhattan”—you automatically add the 
specialized facilities and resources of a world- 
wide bank to yours. 


How can we help? 


As America grows, the need for correspondent 
bank facilities grows. The next time you are con- 
fronted with a problem that requires a working 
partner, we hope you will call on your man from 
Chase Manhattan. It’s a friendly way to work— 
and resultful. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered 1799 
Head Office: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Acme Visible Records and equipment provide for 
filing and fast finding, with SEEABLE indexing speed 
handling of this material to keep pace with machines. 























































PORTABLE TRAY PUNCH CARDS TAPE CARRIER PUNCH CARDCARRIER EXPANDER CABINETS . 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 














We are interested in filing F459 Acme makes the most complete line of visible record 
[-] Tapes (approx. length) equipment in the world. Let us show you how to save 
+t hdaadeeslie’ shots lambon wiobes time, labor and money with an Acme Visible Record 
(1) LBM. Cards of records) System designed to meet your specific requirements. 
Company 

A ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 
Add Crozet, Virginia 

City. See Stat District Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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ARTHUR J. FUSHMAN 


WILLIAM A. MAYBERRY 


Top officers move up at Manufacturers National, Detroit 


In top management changes at the 
Manufacturers National Bank, De- 
troit, William A. Mayberry has been 
elected chairman of the board, and 
Arthur J. Fushman succeeds him as 
president. Mr. Fushman has been 
executive vice-president. Mr. May- 
berry, who began his banking career 
with the Bank of Montreal, joined 
Manufacturers National in 1933. He 
has been president of the bank since 
1949. Mr. Fushman joined the bank 
in 1946-and has served as executive 
vice-president since 1956. 

Prior to joining Manufacturers, he 
served in Government posts. 


* 


Harry A. Shuford succeeds retiring 
William D. Gentry as first vice-presi- 
dent at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas. 


com 


The nominating committee of The 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comp- 
trollers has se- 
lected candidates 
for officer  posi- 
tions for 1959-60. 
Officers will be 
elected by mail 
ballot prior to 
June 5 and they 
will become active 
July 1. Heading 
the list are Mal- 
colm H. Gibson, 
vice-president and cashier of the citi- 
zens Bank of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
president ; Arthur C. Suhrbier, assist- 
ant auditor of the Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, 





W. E. PIKE 
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first vice-president; Winslow E. Pike, 
vice-president and comptroller of the 
First National Bank of Atlanta, 
Georgia, second vice-president; and 
John C. Kimmel, vice-president and 
comptroller of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, treasurer. 


oo 


The elevation of Howard W. 
Cheverton to 
vice-president led 
recent advance- 
ments at the Se- 
curity First Na- 
tional Bank, Los 
Angeles. Named 
assistant vice- 
presidents at the 
head office were 
Oscar T. Rosellen, 
Monro P. Combs, 
Robert S. Dulin 
and Wesley J. Hartley. New assistant 
vice-presidents at the North Holly- 
wood branch are James W. Murtland 
and J. Robert Creighton. 


od 





H. CHEVERTON 


Robert M. Hanes, former president 
of the American Bankers Association 
and retired president of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, died in mid- 
March after a lingering illness. Mr. 
Hanes, who was president of the 
A.B.A. in 1939-40, served as president 
of Wachovia Bank and Trust for 25 
years until his retirement in 1956. He 
served as president of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers in 1940. 

. 


In the consolidation of the North 
American Bank, Cleveland, with the 


Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
four former officers of North Ameri- 
can became vice-presidents of Central 
National. The four are John A, 
Seliskar, Raymond F. Breskvar, Ray- 
mond E. Rossman, and Gerald A, 
Herbison. 


o ‘ 


Clarence E. Dillon has been named 
vice-president, and Clarence C. Jones 
has been made as- 
sistant vice-presi- 
dent at the First 
Western Bank and 
Trust Company, 
San Francisco. 
The two men will 
head the _ bank’s 
newly - organized 
charge account 
service. Both men 
joined the bank in 
January of this 
year. Mr. Dillon’s background in-_ 
cludes 18 years’ experience in retail 
stores, while Mr. Jones has had credit 
experience. 





Cc. E. DILLON 


a 


H. R. Templeton has retired as ex- 
ecutive vice-president of The Cleve- 
land Trust Company. Mr. Templeton 
was president of the American Bank- 
ers Association saving and mortgage 
division, 1944-45, 

7 


In promotions at The Marine Na- 
tional Bank, Erie, Pennsylvania, C. 
W. Bunce, and Benjamin Willetts 
have been named vice-presidents, H. 
T. Anderson has been made vice- 
president and comptroller, and M. F. 
Wadlinger, John Willetts, Richard 
Allen, and L. W. Williams have ad- 
vanced to assistant vice-presidents. 
J. D. Sipple is now cashier. 


ca 


The Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, has appointed 
Edward A. Henry and Howard S. 


Elevated at New York bank 


E. A. HENRY 


H. 8S. SHULMAN 
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Shulman vice-presidents. Mr. Henry, 
who is assigned to the bank’s Fifth 
Avenue office, joined Manufacturers 
in 1937. Mr. Shulman, a staff member 
since 1928, is in the West 43rd Street 
office. 


a 


Joseph P. Williams has been pro- 
moted to vice-president at the head 





J. P. WILLIAMS 


T. B. COUGHRAN 


In Bank of America promotions 


office of the Bank of America, San 
Francisco. Mr. Williams, who heads 
the bank’s customer services research 
activities, joined the bank in 1947 to 
serve in the personnel relations de- 
partment. 

In other Bank of America promo- 
tions, Tom B. Coughran has been 
appointed executive vice-president 





and senior executive officer in New 
York City for Bank of America (In- 
ternational). Until recently Mr. 
Coughran was assistant secretary of 
the U. S. Treasury for international, 
monetary affairs and executive direc- 
tor for the International Bank. 

Howard F. Fletcher, Jr., has been 
named assistant vice-president in the 
bank’s San Francisco head office. 

Bank of America (International) 
has also promoted John A. Guilbert 
and Scudder Mersman, Jr., to assist- 
ant vice-presidents. Both men are 
assigned to the San Francisco office. 

A new branch of the bank to be 
opened this month in Hong Kong will 
be managed by Edward de Jong. 


* 


The First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has 
elected Frank G. McClintock general 
vice-president. 


& 


Back in Philadelphia with a first 
hand account of the Cuban situation 
and a forecast on the future of the 
country, Frederic A. Potts, president 
of The Philadelphia National Bank, 
has commented that he is both im- 
pressed with the personal magnetism 
of the new Prime Minister, Dr. Fidel 
Castro, and with the plans of the 





Looking 
for 


promising 
markets? 


When looking 
towards Cuba 
for expansion 
pick a sound 
and progressive 
correspondent 
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For information, write or wire: 


The Trus! Company of Cuba 


THE LARGEST PRIVATELY OWNED 
COMMERCIAL BANK IN CUBA AND 
ALL LATIN AMERICA 


HEAD OFFICE: OBISPO 257 - HAVANA, CUBA 


2,531 











Interviewed on Cuba 


leader to shore-up the country’s 
economy. Mr. Potts, who is seen at 
left in the accompanying photograph 
as he was interviewed by Gunnar 
Back of Philadelphia’s WFIL-TV, is 
believed to be the first American 
banker to speak with the prime min- 
ister since the balance of power 
changed in Cuba. 


° 


The Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York City, has appointed Reginald T. 
W. Cleave of the London office and 
Robert H. Blake of the Paris office 
vice-presidents. Both men were for- 
merly managers of their respective 
offices. New second vice-presidents at 
the London office are H. A. Bush, 
G. W. Workman, R. G. Steel, C. C. 
Lefferts, W. J. Whawell and L. R. S. 
Williams. Promoted to second vice- 
presidents at the Paris office were 
R. C. Gaubert, P. W. Fitzpatrick, 
J. P. J. Glenisson and Andre Lord. 

H. B. Dyke, J. C. Chandler, F. L. G. 
Demol, and R. D. Hewins are now 
second vice-presidents at Brussels. 


od 


Fred Lybrand will become presi- 
dent of the First 
National Bank of 
San Antonio May 
1. He will succeed 
J. W. Beretta who 
is retiring. Mr. 
Lybrand has been 
serving as_ vice- 
president of the 
Citizens National 
Bank, Abilene, 
Texas, and re- 
cently joined the 
San Antonio bank as president-elect. 
Mr. Beretta will remain on the bank’s 
board. 





F. LYBRAND 


Estil Vance, president of the Fort 
Worth (Texas) National Bank since 
1951, died March 16, 


4 


The First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, New York City, 
has named John E. Kotteman vice- 
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Secure because 





they know 


Happy family scenes too often and too suddenly can change to grim tragedy. A lending 
institution can offer no finer service than to help secure a family’s future with Federal’s 
Mortgage Redemption Insurance. 


Federal has 
a flexible plan 
you can use... 


profitably! 


Delay is costly and unnecessary. 
You should get full details of our 
Mortgage Redemption Plans now. 
The growing list of prominent finan- 
cial institutions we serve from coast 
to coast is visible evidence, not only 
of today’s progressive trend, but of 
the fact that our plans meet widely 
varied requirements, successfully. 

We provide complete life insur- 
ance protection to pay the mortgage 
in full, either with or without acci- 


dent and health coverage. 


Suggestions made by lenders 
themselves have shaped the Plans we 
now offer. They are professionally 
engineered to simplify all service 
features for the participating institu- 
tions. Recommendation of a Plan 
for you is made after careful study 
of your operations and your wishes. 


For a home lender, Mortgage 
Redemption Insurance lessens home 
mortgage risks at no cost to your in- 
stitution. [t removes the natural fears 
of a family undertaking what is nor- 
mally its largest financial obligation. 
It is persuasive proof of friendly 
interest in your customer’s welfare. 

Federal also offers low-cost, indi- 
vidualized group employee welfare 
plans designed for your specific needs. 


Trained service representatives coast to coast. Your inquiry is invited 
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FEDERAL 


LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 











$397,778,257 
$345, 886,392 


$274,433, 178 


Over half a 
century of 
personal 
protection 
service 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 


WILLIAM P. QUINN 
Director 
Institutional Sales 
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president, and John W. Sawyer vice- 
president and treasurer. 


5 


Senior vice-president and secretary 
is the new title for Edward J. Greener 
at The Union Bank, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

+ 


The Philadelphia National Bank 
has elected Wil- 
liam R. Byrd, Jr., 
vice-president. He 
is in charge of the 
check processing 
division at the 
bank. Mr. Byrd 
joined the bank in 
1935, became an 
assistant cashier 
in 1953 and three 
years later, was 
named assistant 
manager of the 
in Norristown, 





W. R. BYRD, JR. 


vice-president and 
Montgomery office 
Pennsylvania. 

7 


The New Jersey Association of 
Daily Newspaper Women has pre- 
sented its “Woman in the News” 
award to Mrs. Mary G. Roebling, 
president of the Trenton (New Jer- 
sey) Trust Company. Mrs. Roebling 





Lady banker honored 


is shown at left in the accompanying 
photograph as she received a silver 
tray from Miriam Rockafeller, presi- 
dent of the association. 


° 


Comptroller is the new title for 
James McCrone, Jr., at The Cleveland 
(Ohio) Trust Company. 

sd 


The Bank of Delaware, Wilming- 
ton, has promoted Ira §. Pruitt to 










OINTAINER 
Pa 


«22SO easy. 


———~§—. 


No machine time watal t in n fillings 
these strong, double-thick-cartridge— 
cointainers . . . wound to a tight, |* 
symmetrical shape with no inside 
“‘dog-ears’’ to catch on coins. 
Crimp holds under roughest--use. | 


Other outstanding features: — —— 
® Distinctive colors 
* Clear, clean printing< 


° 55} extra strong kraft 


ba ed 


A complete money-packaging line facludings" * hin : } 
TUBULAR and WINDOW COIN WRAPPERS * CURRENCY STRAPS he BILL BANDS. & 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. CO. 
Dept. 104 Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Please send free samples of coin and money wrappers with descriptive litera- 


ture to: 


) . 


\y TSS 
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vice-president, and named Thomas J. 
McKinnon treasurer. 


2 


In changes at the American Bank- 
ers Association, New York City, Ru- 
dolph R. Fichtel director of the Pub- 
lic Relations Council of the A.B.A., 
has been named deputy manager of 
the association and secretary of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division. He 
succeeds the late J. Raymond Dunk- 
erly in that post. Dr. Kurt F. Flexner, 
director of Mortgage Finance, will be 
in charge of all mortgage work for 
the A.B.A. Succeeding Mr. Fichtel as 
director of the Public Relations Coun- 
cil is Robert G. Howard, director of 
the news bureau. 


The Peoples Trust Company of 
Bergen County, 
Hackensack, New 
Jersey, has elect- 
ed Frederick F. 
Grambow vice- 
president in 
charge of opera- 
tions. Mr. Gram- 
bow joins Peoples 
Trust from the 
Oneida National 
Bank & Trust 
Company, Utica, 
New York, where he was vice-presi- 
dent in charge of systems, procedures, 
research and development. 





F. F. 


GRAMBOW 


— 

Robert B. Hobbs has been elected 
chairman of the First National Bank 
of Baltimore, Maryland. 

. 

J. D. Post is now assistant cashier 
at the National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton. 


* 

Arthur E. Poth has been elected 
vice-president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 

4 

Stanley van den Heuvel has been 
appointed secretary of The Hanover 
Bank, succeeding Dwight A. Horne, 
who has been elected vice-president in 
the foreign division. Mr. Horne who 


Advance at Hanover 


VAN DEN HEUVEL 


D. A. HORNE 
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ONE 
home of 


your man 
at the 


IRVING! 


STREET 





Sometmes being an expert is as simple as 
knowing how to get just the information 
you need at the moment you need it. 
That-is exactly what your man at the 
Irving can do for you. For through the 
Irving Trust Company there flows a con- 
stant stream of information gathered from 
a world-wide banking system. 











ere 


F The sources of information are many 
| oa N and varied. The bank wire, broad tape 
a” ie % ticker, credit files, and quotations from 
i the trading tables daily measure the pulse 
of business. Add to this an intimate and 
timely knowledge of economic health in 
foreign countries gained through a global 
network of bank correspondents and you 
have a rich resource on which you or 
your customers can draw. 
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The specific facts you want and need 
can be as near as your telephone. Look 
upon your man at the Irving as a member 
of your own staff and consult him freely. 


Through your man at the Irving: Fast 
Transit Service. World-wide Collections. 
Credit Information. Portfolio Analysis. 
-~- Experienced Consultation. Safe Keeping 
of Securities. 








' 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $135,000,000 Total Assets over $1,600,000,000 


RICHARD H. West, Chairman of the Board GeorGe A. MurpuHy, President 
Domestic Banking Division—JosEPH S$. Moss, Senior Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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has been with Hanover Bank since 
1933, will be assigned to the London 
office of the bank. Mr. van den Heuvel 
joined the bank in 1955 and was 
named an assistant vice-president in 


1956. 


° 


Norman R. Smith and William H. 
Latimer, Jr., are now assistant vice- 
presidents at the Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh. 


+ 


In a major reorganization of mar- 
keting operations at the Burroughs 
Corporation, a 
completely new 
financial sales de- 
partment has been 
established. The 
new department 
will be aided by a 
newly - established 
product support 
group. Manager 
of the department 
is V. James Ford. 
Assisting Mr. 
Ford will be managers of three de- 
partments specifically set up to give 
attention to the various phases of 
banking. The special banking repre- 
sentatives will be headed by Lester J. 
Clawson. Under Mr. Clawson will be 





V. J. FORD 


A. F. Montgomery representing the 
Eastern area, and Harry W. Butts 
representing the Western area. 
Charles F.-Loeher becomes manager 
of general banking operations, ank 
James V. Vitale will head special 
financial operations. 


cm 


In the accompanying photograph, 
Meredith C. Jones, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis, points to Roscoe Missel- 
horn’s first prize painting in the 
bank’s sixth annual Christmas card 
competition. Mr. Misselhorn, shown 


Slated for yule card 








holding the painting, won $250 for the 

picture which will be reproduced on 

the bank’s 1959 holiday greeting card. 
4 


Miss Frances Kapitzky divides her 
time and efforts between two careers: 
banking and 
church work, and 
is a president in 
both fields. After 
serving the Citi- 
zens State Bank, 
Strasburg, Ohio, 
for 27 years, she 
was elected presi- 
dent in January of 
this year. She is 
also president of 
the National 
Women’s Guild of Evangelical & 
Reformed Church. 


+ 





MISS KAPITZKY 


L. O. Ivey has been elected chair- 
man at the Citizens National Bank, 
Los Angeles. 

« 


Named auditor of The Manhattan 
Savings Bank, New York City, is 
Edward Gorskin. 


e 


Rudolf G. Zepeda, vice-president in 
charge of Valley National Bank’s 





TALCOTT 





COOPERATES 


WITH BANKS 












if you wish. 


whose customers need 
additional working capital 


When your customer’s loan needs tempo- 
rarily exceed his credit limit with you, call 
on Talcott. We’ll help you retain your cus- 
tomer’s good will by working out a financ- 
-——-  jng program in which you may participate 


Talcott’s Special Financing... @ Accounts Receivable (Non-Notification) 
e@ Inventories @ Machinery & Equipment e Installment & Lease Sales 


e Factoring (Non-Notification & Notification) 


James Talcott, Inc. 


FOUNDED 1854 





CHICAGO 
209 SOUTH LaSALLE STREET 
Financial 6-1444 





NEW YORK 
221 FOURTH AVENUE 
ORegon 7-8000 





DETROIT 
1870 NATIONAL BANK BLDG, 
WOodward 2-4563 





LEXINGTON CORPORATION: Subsidiary of James Talcott, Inc. 10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS., TELEPHONE: Liberty 2-6284 
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Admire Belgium flag 


international department, has been 
appointed Belgium’s first honorary 
consul in Phoenix, Arizona, by King 
Baudouin of Belgium. In the accom- 
panying photograph, Mr. Zepeda, 
right, views the country’s flag with 
Georges Barthelemy, consul general 
of Belgium, Los Angeles. 
* 


Stanley L. Rewey was named senior 
vice-president, and R. N. Christiansen 
and R. W. Korn have been made as- 
sistant vice-presidents at the Marshall 
& Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

a 


The First National City Bank of 
New York City has appointed Richard 
M. Henry resident vice-president in 
the Philippines. He will be in charge 
of all four branches and offices which 
the bank operates in the Philippine 
Islands. Carelton M. Stewart, Jr., has 
been named assistant vice-president 
and will be associated with super- 
vision of the Philippines at the head 
office in New York City. 

Richard V. Banks, Robert P. Fallon, 
Anthony C. Howkins and Robert 
Swanson have been appointed assist- 
ant vice-presidents at First National 
City. 

o 

New assistant vice-presidents at the 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco, are Joseph L. Tucker, 
David G. Gallion and Ben H. Hunt. 


o 


Assistant vice-president, operations, 
is the new title for Fred H. Branditz 
at the Western Pennsylvania National 
Bank, McKeesport. 

. 


Charles Boyle has been named 
president, and John C. Milne vice- 
president and cashier at the South- 
gate Bank, Wyandotte, Michigan. 

7 


Joseph L. Rosenmiller becomes 
president, Wilber C. Beitzel is chair- 
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THREE BANKS 


FORCED TO CLOSE 


By Under-Insured Embezzlements, 


Seven Others Badly Hurt 





During 1958 three banks were 
forced to close because of inadequate 
fidelity insurance. 


Seven other banks sustained embezzlement 
losses that exceeded their basic blanket bond pro- 
tection by a total of $1,165,184. 


In each of these cases, a prior expenditure of 
around four or five hundred dollars would have 
enabled the victimized bank to recover every 
penny of its loss. 





No matter how slight you feel the chances are of your 
bank having an embezzlement loss substantially in excess 
of your present blanket bond protection, don’t you agree 
it would be imprudent to take that risk when complete 
security can be had so cheaply? 


Profit by the experiences of the banks referred to above. 
Call the F&D representative in your community today and 
ask him to give you complete information about the new 
Excess Bank Employee Dishonesty Blanket Bond. Or, if 
you don’t know his name, write direct to our Bank Bond 
Division in Baltimore. 


1) Fapeviry ann Deprosir 
| COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
BONDING AND INSURANCE 





PRECISION 
FORMS... 
This feature speeds record finding —and cuts filing 


Strong links in the 

: : time up to 90%. Applicable to almost any form, in 
chain of profitable oe sll: aR Mh gyno Sac ager aga ei 
bank operations! 
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TEN-DEX FEATURE 
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cards, etc. Pays for itself over and over again. 









In addition to the high quality, LeFebure 
forms offer another bonus extra. Com- 
plete forms design is available at no extra 
cost from any LeFebure representative. 
One form or a complete set of collated 
forms for machine or hand posting — 
designed for your use. Complete produc- 
tion facilities include letterpress, litho- 
graphy and pen ruling presses—a 
complete finishing and bindery depart- 
ment — a selection of over 350 papers in 
various colors and sizes (many of which 
are special formula for bank forms) — 
and many stock forms for routine bank 
operations. Yes, LeFebure is the out- 
standing printer to the bank trade... 
and you'll experience a new high in ap- 
pearance and efficiency when you insist 
on LeFebure quality. Ask your LeFebure 
representative for a demonstration of the 
forms features available. 

























WAX CARBON FORMS 


WaAxX CARBON SPOTS OF EVERY SIZE AND SHAPE CAN BE 
USED .. . and hard or soft carbon in heavy or light coat- 
ings are available to assure a legible impression on all 
of the multiple copies. These hot wax carbon spots 
may be placed anywhere on the sheet so only the infor- 
mation desired will pick up on the various copies. The 
messy, time-taking, insertion and removal of carbon 
sheets is entirely eliminated. 


Tel 
TO GET YOUR SAMPLES... }': 


tocar 
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SPEEDEX FEATURE 


For numeric “in order” filing — Speedex is the feature 
you want. Missing dot feature available to show which 
cards are misfiled or removed. Widely used on savings 
ledgers. On general ledger applications, an inner guide 
provides rapid location by account number or title. 


AVINGS 


LEDGERS 


BE 
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Te!l us what forms or features are of interest to 


. In use by banks everywhere. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


mcipal Cities 


AD) bic AORTA 


ROB 2" 





SNAP APART SETS 


Snap apart sets are a LeFebure specialty. You're not 
limited to small sizes or large quantities. The same high 
quality accuracy and precision you’ve come to expect 
on regular LeFebure forms are available in these carbon 
interleaved or no carbon required sets. Note notices, 
trust transaction sets, cash item sets and journal sets 
are typical applications. 


X-RAY SORT FEATURE 


This is a common method of achieving fast classification, 
due-date or numeric sorting for statistical or control 
purposes, Often applied to loan ledgers, for sorting by 
loan type, due-date, dealer, etc. The forms can 
marginally punched on any or all sides, with proper 
designation for each hole. Many applications. 





DIE-CUT FEATURES 


Almost any die-cut feature can be added to your bank 
forms . . . sight holes, misfile detection features, due- 
date tabs on loan ledgers .. . the full range. Ask your 
LeFebure representative to show you some of the many 
unusual forms used to speed bank operations. He has 
a complete demonstrating kit loaded with time and 
money-saving ideas. 





LeFEBURE 


Our forms library is filled with proven ideas 
Mail coupon 





CORPORATION, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Please furnish samples of the following forms or features: 
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WRITER S NAME 
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STATE 
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man, and Horace E. Smith is chair- 
man of the executive committee at 
the newly-consolidated National Bank 
of York County, York, Pennsylvania. 
The York County National Bank and 
the Western National Bank, both of 
York, joined the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Red Lion in 
the consolidation. 


* 


Fairleigh S. Dickinson, Jr., becomes 
chairman, William L. Staehle be- 
comes president and Henry P. Becton, 
Joseph L. Muscarelle and Edwin Sar- 
gent are new vice-presidents at The 


National Community Bank, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey. 


5 


Robert W. Geoghegan has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Todé 
Company Division, Burroughs Cor- 
poration, Rochester, New York. He 
succeeds the late Richard C. Browne. 


° 


A West Texas banker, J. Edd Mc- 
Laughlin, president of the Security 
State Bank and Trust Company, 
Ralls, is slated to become the presi- 
dent of Rotary International for the 
fiscal year 1960-61. The pioneer 




















planning a move to Canada? 


... then be sure your first move is to contact Imperial Bank 
of Canada. Imperial Bank, with branches coast to coast 
in Canada, has full information on the latest developments 
and opportunities in Canadian business. 

Imperial Bank is ready to help you with the information 
you require. Write for the highly informative, 16-page 
Imperial Bank Booklet, “Business Opportunity in Canada.” 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, TORONTO 1, CANADA 













































































































J. EDD McLAUGHLIN 


To head Rotary International 





banker, who heads the only bank in 
the town of less than 3,000 persons 28 
miles east of Lubbock, has been nomi- 
nated for the high Rotary office, and 
nomination is tantamount to election. 

Mr. McLaughlin’s banking interests 
even pre-date his civic club interests 
and, like his Rotary activities, are not 
limited to the town where he lives. 
He is a director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas and a director 
of the Central American Life Insur- 
ance Company of Lubbock. He began 
in the bank founded by his father, the 
late W. E. McLaughlin, 47 years ago, 
and has been its president since his 
father’s death in 1952. In Rotary, he 
helped to charter an 18-member club 
in his home town in 1928, and from 
that time has been a Rotarian ex- 
traordinary, with a 3l-year perfect 
attendance record. 

+ 


The March, 1959 issue of the Bur- 
roughs Clearing House carried an 
item that incorrectly named Andrew 
J. Hundertmark, T. Leonard Reeder 
and D. C. W. Ward, Jr., as vice-presi- 
dents of the Union Trust Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore. The men are 
actually senior vice-presidents. 
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In promotions at the Bank Build- 
ing and Equipment Corporation of 
America, St. Louis, D. E. Mosby has 
been named assistant to the presi- 
dent in a new commercial business 
section of the design division and di- 
rector of advertising, and Clair Bel- 
lows has been named director of pub- 
lic relations. 


























° 





In promotions at the Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, Basil T. Lawrence becomes 
vice-president and director of mar- 
keting, and George Schlegel becomes 
vice-president and treasurer. 
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Small windows...with a big’ view 
for bankers 


Through these windows you can see banking’s 
answer to the growing problems of handling an 
ever-increasing volume of business. The magic of 
automation—punched cards, magnetic tapes and 
electronic data processing—has brought split- 
second accuracy to bank accounting. 

Hardly a day goes by that some visiting corres- 
pondent doesn’t ask to see our automated depart- 
ments, where electronic machines post complex 
trusts and simple installment loans. . . even making 
out the paychecks of the operators who feed them. 
Certainly not to be classed as “machines that 
think” (for which we are thankful), they do 
exercise “judgment” to call attention to any trans- 
action out of the ordinary. The result is accuracy 
with speed that no man could equal. 

It’s easy to understand our visitors’ high interest 
and, of course, we’re proud to show off the fact that, 
as one of the nation’s leading independent banks, 
we are also among the foremost in automation. 
But the question that stumps us regularly is, “How 
big must you be to make it profitable?” 


Intensive study of our departmental require- 
ments has brought us to this obvious fact: There 
isn’t any rule to be applied across the board. Every 
bank’s requirement for automation seems to be as 
individual as its president’s shoe size. 

Of this we are certain: Almost every bank can 
improve its operation with modern banking ma- 
chines. The critical decisions revolve around 
which steps require automation, which types of 
equipment could serve best—and the timing. 

While we admit we can’t offer pat answers, 
perhaps we can help with background information 
to make your decisions easier, surer. So don’t 
hesitate to discuss automation with us before you 
decide. We’ll not recommend any brand of equip- 
ment ... but there is a wealth of experience here 
which we’ll gladly share. 

Do we have a hidden motive, an axe to grind? 
Well, yes. It’s our firm belief that whatever helps 
banking helps Mellon Bank—and that a healthy 
exchange of ideas is an important part of corres- 
pondent bank relationships. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $251,254,100 


PITTSBURGH 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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man-on-the-spot 


in Guatemala 


Guatemala, Guam or Germany — wherever 
you do business abroad, Bank of America 
has a man there, at your service. 


Through our International Banking 


— delivered on-the-spot by our global 
network of foreign branches, affiliates, 
representatives and correspondents. 


Next to going there yourself, it’s the 


Organization you have the advantages of 


quickest, surest way to speed your busi- 
personal contact anywhere in the world 


ness overseas. Why not talk to us about it? 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION e MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
HEAD OFFICES : SAN FRANCISCO 20 - LOS ANGELES 54 * BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) NEW YORK CITY 5 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London ® Manila © Tokyo ®© Yokohama ® Kobe © Osaka © Bangkok © Guam 
Paris © Duesseldorf © New Delhi © Havana © Rio de Janeiro * Beirut * Buenos Aires 
Singapore @ Paris @ Beirut © Guatemala City 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York © Mexico City ® Milan © Zurich 
BANK OF AMERICA — International: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York ® Duesseldorf 
BANCA D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: Milan © Rome © Genoa ® Naples © Florence © Venice ® 63 Branches throughout Italy 
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Bank Olfice in Store 
Caters to Kiddies 


Commercial banks in the United 
States are currently promoting them- 
selves as “department stores of 
finance,” calling attention to the 
Lewis’s Bank Ltd., Liverpool, Eng- 
land, which has had its branches in 
Lewis’s department stores over the 
past 31 years. 

At its head office, the bank drew 
upon its vast retailing experience to 
set up special children’s facilities in 
1951. It is an extremely busy sec- 
tion, set off at right angles from the 
main banking area. Some of its high- 
lights, such as its low tellers counter, 
are shown at the right. 

Lewis’s Bank has more than 130,- 
000 customers and some £12,340,164 
($34,552,549) in deposits. It is a sub- 
sidiary of Martins Bank Ltd. 


+ ° ° 


Exclusive Women’s Bank 


Bankers are currently catering to 
women. But few can boast of special 
facilities designed primarily with the 
distaff side in mind as does the Bank 
of New Zealand. 

It recently opened a_ special 
women’s branch in premises adjoin- 
ing its. main Auckland offices on 
Queen Street. The photo below shows 
the attractive lobby. Staffed by 
women, the branch has a feminine 
decor, a special powder room featur- 
ing full-length mirrors, according 





Head office of Lewis’s Bank Ltd., Liverpool, features children’s counter 


Department store fills every need; clothes through savings 


to The New Zealand Free Lance. 

One of the biggest factors in the 
brisk business at the office is the car- 
peted lounge, which features low 
tables, standard household lamps and 
deep chairs and couches in red, lime, 
yellow, black and green. 


« e e 
Savings-Loan System 


Progresses in Ethiopia 


Emperor Haile Selassie’s plans for 
a savings and loan system in Ethio- 


Colorful lobby decorated with the discriminating woman in mind 


Special women’s branch, Bank of New Zealand, Auckland 
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pia have received the whole-hearted 
support of the International Cooper- 
ation Administration’s program to 
assist home ownership in the free 
world. 

The I.C.A. has commissioned Jack 
D. Gordon, president, Washington 
(D.C.) Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, to help develop tech- 
niques and training for personnel to 
put the system on a level with U.S. 
standards, in line with Emperor 
Selassie’s wishes. 

Mr. Gordon will also establish a 
public relations program which will 
be aimed at outlining the benefits of 
thrift and home ownership to Ethi- 
opians. 
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Standby English 
Monetary Controls 


Last summer the Bank of England 
unveiled a new system of “special 
deposits,” which it will put into 
effect should it become necessary to 
control bank lending. 

This new system of “special de- 
posits” has not yet been used, but 
the banks have been put on notice 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Bank of England possess a 
new weapon. It would be employed 
as a general control of credit in the 
same way as Bank Rate, according 
to the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The significant aspects of this 
new approach provide that: 

1. When it is necessary to restrict 
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the liquidity of the banking system, 
the Bank would call upon the banks 
for special deposits. 

2. These deposits would carry in- 
terest at the current Treasury bill 
rate. 

3. They would not qualify as liquid 
assets. 

4. A partial release is provided 
when justified by “special considera- 
tions.” 

5. The banks would continue to 
maintain their minimum ratios be- 
tween liquid assets and total de- 
posits. 

6. Calls would be made on groups 
of banks, presently envisaged to in- 
clude the Clearing banks and the 
Scottish banks, but with the possi- 
bility of a wider application. 

7. Monthly adjustments will be 
made in the case of individual banks 
to take account of changes in de- 
posits. 

This in essence represents the 
major provisions of the new “special 
deposit” arrangements when, as, and 
if actually implemented. 

There can be no question in Brit- 
ish banking concerning the neces- 
sary power. This power stems from 
two sources: tradition and statute. 
British banking always has been car- 
ried on within the limitations of cen- 















Britain’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Derick Heathcoat Amory 


Shares new “liquidity” weapon 


turies’ old tradition. The whole com- 
plex system is run virtually without 
any statutory limitations, which are 
so evident in the American system. 
Anyone can establish a bank in Lon- 
don, the only required formality 
being that he registers as a banker 
and possess £10,000. Whether he 
“gets on” with the undertaking how- 
ever, is dependent upon whether he 
can get acceptance from the financial 
community, and this is best attained 
by his following tradition. And no 
tradition is stronger than that of 








AUSTRALIA OFFERS 


opportunities for industries 


United States investment in Australian industry already totals 
over 500 million dollars. With its rapidly expanding local market 
and proximity to South-East Asian markets, Australia continues 
to provide opportunities for industries. 














If you are inter- 
ested in Australia 
and require indus- 
trial, economic, or 
marketinformation, 
you are invited to 
use the compre- 
hensive facilities of 
the Bank of New 
South Wales, the 


oldest and largest 
commercial bank operating in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea, with over 1,000 branches and agencies, 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
International Division — John W. McEwen, Manager. 














acquiescing to the “requests” of the 
two authorities. A request by either, 
invariably transmitted through the 
Bank regardless of its origin, has 
the same status as legislation in the 
United States. There is no question 
as to whether the “request” will be 
followed, by whom or when. Almost 
as soon as a request is announced it 
becomes an acknowledged rule with- 
out the slightest murmur of dissi- 
dence. 

The request would be enough. But 
if for any reason it is insufficient to 
bring about the desired action or re- 
sponse, the Bank of England Act of 
1946 provides ample legislative au- 
thority. Article 4 of that Act pro- 
vides that: 

“(1) The Treasury may from time 
to time give such direction to the 
Bank as, after consultation with the 
Governor of the Bank, they think 
necessary in the public interest. 

“(2) The Bank, if they think it 
necessary in the public interest, may 
request information from and make 
recommendation to bankers, and 
may, if so authorized by the Treas- 
ury, issue direction to any banker 
for the purpose of securing that 
effect is given to any such request or 
recommendation.” 

Here is a Parliamentary grant 
which removes any doubt concerning 
the power of the authorities to effec- 
tively carry through their proposal. 

All of the propositions to imple- 
ment the special deposit arrange- 
ment do not rank in equal impor- 
tance. Thus the provision (2) to pay 
interest is merely a consideration or 
a partial recompense for impound- 
ing of the balance. Again the limita- 
tion of counting the deposits as a 
liquid asset (3) is merely to assure 
a reduction in primary reserves to 
forestall additional credit expansion 
in the system, which after all would 
be the object of calling for the de- 
posit in the first place. The calls, 
when made, will be on “groups” of 
banks (6), which envision its im- 
position not individually, but upon 
classes of institutions, thus short cir- 
cuiting any charge of prejudice and 
obviating any special pleading on the 
part of a particular institution. The 
provision for partial release (4) and 
monthly adjustments (7) are obvi- 
ously included as the necessary “es- 
cape” for individual bank inequities 
which must inevitably be exhibited 
over an extended period of time. 

This leaves therefore two propo- 
sals (1, 5) which really go to the 
essence of the matter. The first is 
that the special deposit is to be used 
to restrict the “liquidity” of the 
banking system. The other condition 
for the effectiveness of the proposal 
is that it is presumed that the mini- 
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BUILDING BOOM is under way in San Francisco Bay Area 
with 40 new major buildings planned, started or just 
completed —a half billion dollars in new construction. 


EVERYTHING GROWS 
IN CALIFORNIA! 


Population...payrolls...products... 
farm output — all up in California! 
And right in the center of this boom- 
ing area is Crocker-Anglo National 
Bank. Full of energy and financial 
fuel, Crocker-Anglo is helping Cali- 
fornia grow...and growing with it. 
More than 75 offices now blanket 
Northern and Central California — 
eight new ones just last year. In 
deposits, an all-time high—over one 
and a half billion dollars. Naturally, 
all this activity generates enthusi- 
asm in our personnel—from trainee 
teller to top man. Result: service 
that is fast...friendly...and depend- 
able. We'd like to put this enthusi- 
asm to work for you. May we get 
together soon and talk about it? 








BANKING BOOM means more offices for Crocker-Anglo. Adults —and 
children, too, (above) —turn out en masse for each new office celebra- 
tion. Already opened this year are four new banking centers in Sacra- 
mento, Redwood City, San Jose and Mountain View. More on the way. 


BUSINESS BOOM keeps Crocker-Anglo’s Busi- 
ness Development staff on the go. Huddled 
below are (left to right), Vice Presidents Ferd 
R. Stent, Irving Manning, Walter F. Winrott, Jr. 





CROCKER ANGLO 


NATIONAI 


BANK 


R) 
Cilfornias Oldest Mational CBank 
Assets over $1,650,000,000 
Capital funds over $117,500,000 


ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS 
1 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“CHUBB 


en las Americas” 


Treasures of Latin America 


protected by Chubb 


& pn massive Chubb Treasury Door is one of two that have 
recently been installed in the State Bank of a leading 
South American republic. It is the latest of many Chubb 
installations in Bank vaults throughout the Americas... all 
of which have the same impressive dignity, the same security 
against modern methods of attack. For our Banking friends 
in Latin America, we have now produced a booklet in Spanish 
called “Chubb en las Americas.” This gives details of special- 
ised Chubb equipment for security against burglary ard fire. 
Send now for your copy to the London office of Chubb— 
without obligation of course. 


TO: CHUBB, 175/176 Tottenham Court Road, °* 
LONDON W. I, ENGLAND : CHUBB & SON’S 

Pl d b 

Pies, cred jae free gl heres «ot ot = s LOCK & SAFE CO. LTD 

NAME Ni 175/176 Tottenham Court Road, 
e London W.1, England 

TITLE " a 
* TORONTO - SYDNEY - JOHANNESBURG 

ADDRESS e 
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mum ratio conventions of British 
banks will continue to be adhered to. 
Failing the latter, attempts to re- 
strict bank liquidity would be futile. 

The British banking fraternity is 
guided by two important rules. The 
first is to maintain an 8 per cent 
“cash ratio.” This is neither com- 
pulsive nor statutory but is merely 
one of the canons to which the 
bank managements are voluntarily 
pledged. Nor does this mean that the 
ratio can never rise above nor fall 
below this figure. But if it does, 
measures will be taken either to re- 
duce or increase it as circumstances 
require. 
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Toptlight House Organ 

The Australia and New Zealand 
Bank’s house organ, the Chequer- 
board, really lives up to its name, 
keeping an accurate account of the 
moves made by the Bank and its 
staff. 

One of the latest issues of this 
eight-page tabloid, shown below, re- 
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Keeps employees posted 


ported on such diverse news as: a 
foreign visitor to the bank; the pro- 
motions and retirements of various 
staff members; a carnival in Mait- 
land; the exploits of a former. em- 
ployee, now in his 90th year; a fea- 
ture on the Australian National War 
Memorial at Mount Ainslie; a his- 
tory of the community of Kilcoy, 
where a new branch office had been 
erected; and a story on the guildhalls 
of London. 

In addition, the issue carried 
stories on the hobbies and sport ac- 
tivities of several employees, as well 
as a page of personal notes on the 
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weddings and engagements of staff 
members. 

Well-illustrated and written in 
newsy style, the Chequerboard adds 
to its appeal with short items of gen- 
eral information on such topics as 
modern science and advertising. 
These are topped off with cartoons 
and jokes, which are_ sprinkled 
throughout its pages. 
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Nylon Bags Trim Costs 


Nylon mail bags, used for carrying 
correspondence between the head 
office in London and_ branches 
throughout Britain, save Barclays 
Bank Ltd. more than £27,000 ($75,- 
600) annually in postage. 

The nylon bags are the latest im- 
provement in Barclays eight-year old 
mail bag system, which was designed 
to increase efficiency and improve 
security by eliminating short-lived 
paper envelopes once used at the 
bank. The paper envelopes often split 
apart and seldom could be used more 
than once. Consumption ran to near- 
ly one million envelopes a year. They 
were replaced by calico bags. 

The new nylon units are 19 by 13- 
inches and weigh only 234 ounces, 
compared to 14% ounces for the paper 
type. Capacity of the nylon bags is 
about 10 times as great, though, and 
they will give about four years 
service. 

Some 3,000 of the Bank’s 6,000 
fabric bags are transmitted each day 
between offices. The bags have per- 
manent’ labels attached. Two colors 
are used on the labels, to differen- 
tiate between branch and headquar- 
ters. One shows the address of the 
branch to which it belongs; the 
other, which takes its place when the 
bag is turned inside out, shows the 
address of the head office. 
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Best Foot Forward 


The Rural Bank of New South 
Wales, Sydney, Australia, uses its 
annual report to good advantage, in 
pointing out various projects it is 
sponsoring or participating in at the 
community level. 

Lamb and cattle breeders’ competi- 
tions, junior farmer activities, and 
newspaper and play-writing contests 
are featured in detail, with the names 
of winners and the prizes given. 

In addition, the bank lists spring 

















Are You Extending 
to AUSTRALIA? 


Then there is much that you will 
want to know. 


What are Australia’s natural 
resources? 


How will you be served in respect of 
communications, power, 
water and fuel? 


How are Australia’s labour relations, 
what are the conditions governing 
wage scales, taxation? 


What is the law relating to company 
formation? 


The answers to these and other vital 
questions will be found in a fact-filled 
booklet “Establishment of Industry 
in Australia.” Write for a FREE copy 
today, to:— 





General Manager's Office 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
394/396, Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 


festivals and other events it takes 
part in, and thanks the press and 
other communications media for 


. E The Manager 
their assistance. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
The public relations section is only 71 Cornhill, London, E. C. 3, England 





one of many highlights in the report, 
which covers the Rural Bank’s silver 


anniversary. Other portions are con- AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
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cerned with the history of the bank, 
economic background on Australia, 
the various banking departments, 
lending activities of the bank, and 
-its work with the government of 
New South Wales. 
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Mutual Funds Spur 
Foreign Investment 


Mutual funds, which have shown 
such strong growth in the .United 
States and Switzerland, are receiv- 
ing new emphasis in Europe, Asia, 
Australia, and South America. 


Australia and West Germany, for 
example, now rank high in the use 
of mutual funds as a savings medium 
for small investors seeking an equity 


in business enterprise, according to, 


the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Other areas showing gains include 
the United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands, Austria, Brazil and Japan. 

Switzerland has also experienced 
fresh activity, particularly in the 
marketing of shares of a number 
of- British, West German, French, 
Belgium and Swiss industrial con- 
cerns. 

Foreign investments also account 








DID YOU KNOW 


DID YOU KNOW 


since 1944? 


DID YOU KNOW 


years? 


AND 
did you know 





that ECUADOR is the leading country in the world ex- 
porting bananas? (28.925.000 stems in 1958) 


that NO REVOLUTION has been registered in Ecuador 


that you can invest in Bonds issued by our Bank, secured 
by first mortgages, earning interest 10% p.a. payable by 
semesters, free of taxes and redeemable by allotment every 
six months within ten years? 


For more information, write 


LA PREVISORA 


National Bank of Credit 


Established 1920 


Guayaquil—Ecuador 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES S/. 82.072.682.00 


THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN ECUADOR. 





that the SUCRE has remained practically stable for many | 
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for a large share of the assets of 
Selecta, Austria’s one main fund. 
Nearly 28 per cent of its $3 million 
in assets is invested in nine interna- 
tional stocks, according to the Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

Holland’s top three mutuals now 
approximate $250 million, and are 
expanding rapidly. Investment brok- 
ers point out that many investors in 
the German stock market have since 
switched a good portion of their as- 
sets into the Dutch mutuals. 

A number of the mutuals, mean- 
time, are concentrating their invest- 
ments in companies located in the 
Common Market countries, initiating 
a virtual Common Market Trust. 

The Japanese stock market has 
also felt the effect of the mutual fund 
concept. Its investment trusts, which 
were created in 1951, have grown to 
$555 million. This equals 10 per cent 
of the market value of the 601 is- 
sues on the Tokyo stock exchange, 
and roughly matches the combined 
strength of the banks and life insur- 
ance companies. 
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Decimal Coinage Gains 
Ground in South Africa 


The Union of South Africa’s de- 
cision to swing over to a decimal 
coinage system has created a great 
deal of interest in financial circles. 
To date, however, the loudest clamor 
has come from the South Africans, 
who are acting like expectant par- 
ents. They have a new baby coming, 
but what will they call her? 

Die Burger, a Cape Town news- 
paper, for example, has been con- 
ducting a contest for its subscribers 
to find a name for the new monetary 
unit. “Rand” leads the list of sug- 
gestions, followed in order of popu- 
larity by “protea,” “kruger,” “unie,” 
“riksdaaleder,” “Riebeeck,” “afer” 
and “talent.” 

There is still plenty of time before 
the Decimal Coinage Commission, 
which has the responsibility of pro- 
viding for the changeover to the new 
unit of 10 shillings, has to come up 
with a name. The conversion from 
the pound isn’t expected until 1961. 
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Pocket-Size Booklet 
Boosts Israel Banking 


Special Israeli banking services 
for tourists and non-residents are 
outlined in a 16-page booklet recently 
released by the Bank Leumi Le-Israel 
B.M., Tel-Aviv. 

The pocket-size publication is en- 
titled “Israel, Money and You.” It 
describes the exchange and informa- 
tion facilities available to transients 
and foreign concerns, with particular 
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TO SOLVE 

DRIVE-IN 

BANKING 

PUZZLES... 
call on 


DIEBOLD 



















Diebold’s experience and feader- 
ship in drive-in banking offers 
you the most effective, most 
productive way to bring drive-in 
banking at its best to your bank. 


Whatever your building situation, 
whatever the traffic pattern, Diebold’s 
intimate knowledge of drive-in banking 

and comprehensive range of drive-in 
banking equipment will help you develop 
the kind of installation that is convenient 

for your customers and profitable for you. 


To be sure your bank provides drive-in 
banking at its best, call on Diebold, 
manufacturer of the world’s finest 
bank equipment for nearly a century. 


DIEBOLD 


BANK EQUIPMENT 


CANTON OHIO 


B-28 





Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete information about 
Diebold Drive-in banking. 





Name Title. 





Company 





Address 
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City Zone... State...... 
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Outlines special services provided for tourists, businessmen 


emphasis on letters of credit, trav- 
elers checks, handling of collections 
arising out of commercial shipments, 
establishment of contacts between 
firms abroad and in Israel, and for- 
eign currency transfers and remit- 
tances. 

Trust services and non-resident 
savings accounts paying up to 5% 
per cent interest are also discussed at 
length. 
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Tropical Branches 


Customer convenience is stressed 
in two modern branches that were 
recently placed in operation by the 





For over 77 yeors, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hond in Japan, contact... 


rm FUJI BANK « 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutte 

Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 
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Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

The new facilities are located on 
busy corner lots in Kailua and Kalihi, 
and are designed to make maximum 
use of their area. Both feature drive- 
in windows, off-street parking, trop- 
ical plantings and streamlined archi- 


tecture. Overhangs and large ex- 
panses of glass are other highlights 
of the branches, shown below. 
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Germany’s Merchant Fleet 
Facing Financial Woes 


West Germany’s fast-growing 
merchant fleet has reached the pre- 
World War II level, but most of the 
ship owners are having a tough bat- 
tle keeping their craft afloat. 

Currently, they have the twin 
problem of seeking to reduce carry- 
ing charges on old debt through re- 
financing at lower interest rates, 
plus the need for new funds for ad- 
ditional tonnage to maintain their 
fleets, according to the Association 
of German Shipowners. 

The shipowners have had to fall 
back on outside financing the past 
two years because of low freight 
rates and unsatisfactory earnings. 
Most of them are striving to con- 


Designed to make maximum use of corner lot locations 


Kalihi branch, Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu 
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vert these borrowings to the lower 
interest rate levels now being offered 
by lenders. 

Meantime, the low earnings level 
in 1957 and 1958 forced the ship- 
owners to retire more tonnage last 
year than in any year since the end 
of World War II. 
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Drive-In Windows \ 
Slated for Singapore 


Singapore’s bustling streets will 
soon be engraced with a familiar 
U.S. and Canadian landmark—the 
drive-in window. 

The flexible drive-in, walk-up 
units, will be a feature of several 
new branches being opened by the 
Overseas Union Bank Ltd. The units 
will have specially built front win- 
dows of bullet-resistant glass. Elec- 
trically-operated drawers will push 
out to receive depositors’ checks or 
cash, and conversation will be main- 
tained through two-way microphone 
hookups. 
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Management Changes 


Roberto de Jesus Toro is the new 
president of Banco de Ponce, Puerto 
Rico. He succeeds Aristides F. Arm- 
stong, who has been named vice- 
chairman of the board. Julio A. 
Torres has moved up to executive 
vice-president. 

Mr. de Jesus Toro had been ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the bank 
for the past five years. Previously, he 
served as vice-president of the Gov- 
ernment Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico from 1951 to 1953, Di- 
rector of the Budget of Puerto Rico 
from 1945 to 1951, and chief of the 
finance division of the Puerto Rico 
Planning Board for the years 19438 to 
1945. 


oa 


H. M. Buchanan has been ap- 
pointed manager 
of the overseas 
department of the 
head office of the 
Bank of New 
Zealand, Welling- 
ton. 

He joined the 
Bank in 1935. He 
has served as an 
accountant in Sa- 
moa for the Bank 
and also held vari- 
ous executive appointments at the 
Bank of New Zealand offices in Dun- 
edin and Wellington. 

Prior to his recent advancement, 
he was assistant manager of the 
overseas department at the head 
office. 
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A HEALTHY PLACE FOR PEOPLE AND DOLLARS TO LIVE IN 


With life expectancy among the highest, and the death 
rate one of the lowest in the world today—Canada offers 
rich /iving rewards to people of any age. They include 
a land of vast and varied recreational opportunity, a 
dynamic industrial economy and natural resources of 
amazing wealth and diversity. 


With a population now exceeding 16 millions and a 
yearly gross national product approaching 30 billions, 
Canada has attracted thousands of U. S. firms, large and 
small. Our country is not merely a rich source of supply 
of raw materials and finished goods but an expanding 


market for a wide range of U. S. products not grown 
or made in Canada. 


Our goal as one of Canada’s largest banks is to promote 
the prosperity of U. S.-Canadian commerce. We wel- 
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come inquiries from U. S. bankers who recognize the 
desirability of creating larger American markets for 
Canada’s products and services as the super-highway to 
heavier Canadian orders for America’s manufactures. We 
invite Opportunities to assist any of your own customers 
who seek to develop their potentialities in our country. 
Write to our Business Development Division, Head 
Office, Toronto 1, Canada. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office—Toronto 1, Canada 
New York * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle 
Portland, Ore. 
Resident Representatives: Chicago and Dallas 
More than 800 branches across Canada 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Closed Cireuit Television 
Makes Canadian Debut 

On February 25, the Toronto-Do- 
minion Bank became the first Cana- 
dian bank to install closed circuit 
television in one of its offices. A pilot 
installation went into operation that 
day at the King and Bay Streets 
main office in Toronto. It includes 
four television monitors on the main 
banking floor, and camera and moni- 





First step in centralization 


tor in the posting department on a 
lower level. 

This electronic banking aid en- 
ables a teller on the main banking 
floor to view on a TV monitor a ledger 
sheet, signature card or other docu- 
ment kept in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment on another floor. When the cus- 
tomer presents a check drawn on a 
certain account, the teller simply calls 
the bookkeeping department on a 
two-way communication system and 
requests that the ledger sheet or 
other document be put on the screen. 
The girl downstairs then places the 
ledger or other document in front of 
the camera and it is shown on the 
teller’s monitor. Similar monitors are 
located in the offices of the manager 
and assistant managers of the 
branch, so they can immediately re- 
view the status of any account. 

The installation was designed by 
Phileco Corporation of Canada, Tor- 
onto. It will be given a thorough 
tryout at the branch before other 
units are added at other Toronto 
branches. The TV installation is be- 
ing used in a program for gradual 
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By JAMES MONTAGNES 


centralization of posting of all cur- 
rent account ledgers. 

The bank now has two electronic 
bookkeeping machines in operation at 
the main branch. Two more are being 
used at the King and. Yonge Streets 
branch. Gradually the current ac- 
count posting of a number of Toronto 
branches will be handled at these of- 
fices. Then it will be necessary to 
have a fast means of communicating 
document data from the central book- 
keeping department. Bank officials 
expect many branches to be con- 
nected by closed circuit television so 
that the central bookkeeping depart- 
ment can instantly flash ledger sheets 
to the branches as required. 
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New Management Team 

Canada’s second largest bank, the 
Bank of Montreal, has revamped its 
top executive lineup. 

Arthur C. Jensen, former execu- 
tive vice-president, has been named 
chairman of the bank and its execu- 
tive committee; G. Arnold Hart, 
previously vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, has stepped up to the 
presidency and succeeded the late 
Gordon R. Ball as chief executive 
officer; and R. D. Mullholland has 
taken over as general manager. 

Mr. Jensen, who has been with the 
institution since 1914, has served in 
a number of capacities at the head 
office. Early in his banking career, 
he was assigned to the London and 
New York offices. 

Mr. Hart, who was advanced to a 
vice-presidency last December, has 
held various important posts in for- 
eign and domestic branches. He had 
been general manager since 1957. 
His successor, R. D. Mulholland, had 
been deputy general manager at 
Toronto and Montreal from 1954. 
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Estate Tax 

The new Canadian Estate Tax has 
interesting investment possibilities 
for American citizens. Under the new 
legislation which went into effect 
January 1, estates of non-residents 
are taxed at the rate of 15 per cent 
on the net value of their interest in 
property situated in Canada, accord- 
ing to the Financial Post. Under the 
former Canadian Succession Duty 
Act, decedents were obliged to pay 
death duty at full rates. 
Foreign real estate is non-taxable 


for citizens under U.S. legislation. 
Thus, the U.S. citizen is able to invest 
in Canadian real estate (outside the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec) 
free of U.S. estate tax, and subject 
only to the Canadian 15 per cent tax. 
In Ontario and Quebec, provincial 
succession duties are levied in addi- 
tion to the federal Canadian death 
taxes. 
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Economic Review 

The Canadian economy is no longer 
as closely tied to U.S. events as for- 
merly, according to the Bank of 
Montreal Business Review. It states 
that “the evidence of the past two 
years has traced a pattern contrary 
to tradition. In Canada, the recession 
of 1957 began earlier, extended over 
a longer time and was less severe in 
degree than in the United States (see 
graph below). And it has now become 
clear that the Canadian recovery got 
under way sooner but has been more 
moderate. 

“From the pattern of this and 
ee 
U.S.-CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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Less severe fluctuation 


earlier cycles in the postwar period, 
it would seem that the smaller econ- 
omy should not be considered as in- 
evitably dependent on the larger. 
Rather, the two seem to respond in- 
dependently to similar influences.” 
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Foreign Exchange Folder 
The Bank of Montreal has issued 
a folder detailing fluctuations in for- 
eign exchange during 1958. Statistics 
on United States dollars and British 
pounds sterling in relation to Cana- 
dian dollars are given, along with a 
graph showing the fluctuations by 
years since 1920. The bank also is- 
sues a weekly foreign exchange 
quotation list for practically all cur- 
rencies for information purposes 
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Why own justa 
microfilm reader? 


Now have both reader 
and printer in a single machine! 





PICK the 


want to copy. Just diAl-it-in 


document you 


on the big, bright screen 


PUSH the button seconds 


later you get an error-free 


enlargement automatically 





Name____ 


THE TERM “THERMO-FAX 

1S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
OF MINNESOTA MINING AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Address_ 
City_ 
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Company___ 


With a reader alone your microfilm 
system works at only half efficiency. 
Yet, for little more than the cost of that 
reader you can now add a new dimen- 
sion to your filmed files. 

Combining two machines in one—a 
superior reader plus an automatic printer 
—the ““Thermo-Fax’’ Microfilm Reader- 
Printer brings your microfilm system 
to life. With this machine at the heart 
of your system you make an error-free 
copy of any microfilmed document in 
seconds—whether you file on reels, cards 
or jackets, on 35 or 16mm film. And 
these enlarged copies are on sturdy, 
work-size paper—easily read, easily 
handled. For full facts about the 
‘**Thermo-Fax’’ Microfilm Reader- 
Printer send the coupon. 


seeeeee Afftnmesora (ffinine ano ]\ffanuracturine company........- 

+++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. SQ-49, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please send me facts on the new ‘‘Thermo-Fax"’ Microfilm 
Reader-Printer. 











___Zone____State 
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only. This folder shows the bank’s 
private wire connections between its 
700 branches in Canada and provides 
a time chart for the world’s principal 
cities in relation to Montreal time. 
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Banking Literature 

“The Pageant of Banking” is a 
colorful 12-page booklet released by 
the Toronto-Dominion Bank for cir- 
culation to school-children. In comic- 
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THE TORONTO-DOMINION BANK 


Educational account of banking 


book style and narrative, it deals with 
the history of banking from its earli- 
est days. Part of the booklet covers 
the various banking forms used in 
savings and current account depart- 
ments of the bank. One page is de- 
voted to careers in banking for high 
school graduates, while another page 
contains a glossary of banking terms. 

A review of business conditions in 
Canada, Cuba, Caribbean area, and 
South America, has been released by 
the Royal Bank of Canada as a sup- 
plement to its annual report. The 50- 
page booklet, replete with maps of 
the areas covered, details the eco- 
nomic conditions of the various coun- 
tries where the bank has branches. 
In the foreword, the bank points to 
its position as the largest bank in 
Canada, fourth largest in North 
America, and sixth in the world, with 
assets of over $4 billion and more 
than 930 branches. 
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More Mortgage Money 

The Canadian government is put- 
ting another $250 million at the dis- 
posal of its Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation for use in Na- 
tional Housing Act approved mort- 
gages. The new funds place total 
Canadian federal housing aid in the 
past three years at $1 billion. 
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In 1958 a total of 164,632 new rae 
houses were started in Canada, ac- Oth Edition Just Off the P ress 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Z 
Statistics. This was almost one-third 
above the 122,340 recorded in 1957. 
Completions hit a peak 146,686 units 
last year, up from 117,283 comple- 
tions in 1957. Another 163,000 hous- 
ing starts are expected in 1959. 

At various builders’ meetings held 
in January the government was 
asked to encourage a mortgage mar- 
ket and to amend the National Hous- 
Sng Act. Builders are also working 
on plans to establish their own sec- 
ondary mortgage market and pump 
some of their net profits into a mort- 
gage fund pool. 

The government has plans to 
amend the National Housing Act by 
making the face value of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
mortgage loans 100 per cent guaran- 
teed as against the present 98 per 
cent. Some changes are anticipated 
in CHMC legislation to allow that or- 
ganization to enter the mortgage 
buying field beyond its present limi- 
tation of $25 million. Steps are being 
taken to encourage more sales of gov- Ade 
ernment-approved mortgages from ee 
the chartered banks and insurance 


companies by trust and pension “PRICELESS” BEST-SELLER 
funds. 


Builders have asked for amend- 




















ment of the National Housing Act to Your clients who are interested in Canadian business 
increase the maximum allowable opportunity will appreciate a complimentary copy of 
mortgage on a house from $12,800 “Canada Today”’—which you can readily arrange to give 
to $13,800. them. This 100-page booklet is a concise, pictorial intro- 
Peer oa duction to the land, the people, and the economy of Canada. 

Mortgage Firms Merge It is published by Canada's 

Cotadea Périnent Maclean Oak First Bank which has intro- Partial Table of Contents 
poration, Toronto, largest of the duced American executives | of “CANADA TODAY” 
mortgage concerns ($180 million in to Canadian business oppor- eee 
assets), has bought out the 60-year- tunities for nearly 100 years. 1. The Country 
old Toronto Mortgage Company for Bank of Montreal, a $3 billion Legs os. FOP 
$3,061,000. organization with more than Chief Cities 

International interest in the sale 700 branches coast-to-coast, 2. The People 
was revealed by the offer of the Brit- can help you assist your cli- How Canadians Live 
ish private banking house of Close ents atevery phase of their op- Peta ot yee OE 
Brothers, London, to keep the erations north of the border. Canada’s Government 
Toronto Mortgage Company name in — ~tno og and 
operation for 51 per cent control of For your free copy of “Can- 
the company. Close Brothers has an ada Today”, write on your 3. The neg 
— at phos yen a ae ee Ms letterhead to Business Devel- Forestry, Mining Fishing 
obtain enough shares before Toronto opment Dept., Head Office, anufacturing 
 gataat Company’s annual meet- sel to our nearest Maps of Canada 

The sale drops the number of mort- U. S. office. 


gage companies in Canada to 15, 
seven of which are in Ontario. There 


were 83 such companies in 1900, and Nk BANK OF ONTRE 
27 in 1927. Canada Permanent Mort- 0 ee Canada's Fist Sank Coast-to- Coast 


gage Corporation and its subsidiary, BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
Canada Permanent Trust Company, District Headquarters: 
are leaders with total assets of $350,- Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 









000,000. In second position is Huron NEW YORK: 64 Wall St. - SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St, 
and Erie Mortgage Corporation, Lon- CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Bivd, 
don, Ont., who with its subsidiary Head Office: Montreal 

Canada Trust Company has combined 

assets over $200,000,000. 725 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA «+ RESOURCES—$3,000,000,000 
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Almost Everywhere, 


BANKERS KNOW THE SERVICES 


Tn Texas and in the Southwest, it’s 
the Republic National Bank of Dallas 
. . . Serving more correspondent banks 


than any other bank in the Southwest. 


+4 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS $100,000,000 + LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 






















ADDED STRENGTH YOU CAN BANK ON 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








Investment Outlook ... Sup- 
ported by the developments of 1958 
and the experiences of prior years, 
a: large New York City bank has 
released an appraisal of the invest- 
ment market in 1959. In its 36 
pages, the booklet studies investment 
requirements, investment funds, in- 
stitutional money. supply, credit and 
debt management. It is also con- 
cerned with pension funds, corporate 
financing, real estate mortgage fi- 
nancing, financing by the Treasury 
and state and local governments, and 
institutional investment policies. Fol- 
lowing the report are 18 tables de- 
voted to the sources and uses of 
funds from 1952 to 1959. 


New England Banking .. . In 
prefacing its 1958 annual report, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston has 
published a highly interesting and 
informative history of banking in 
New England from 1884 to 1958. 
In charting the background of fi- 
nancial development in the East, the 
54-page section of the booklet devoted 
to history discusses chartered bank- 
ing, the rise of deposit banking, the 
Federal Reserve System, and ex- 
plains the creation of banking serv- 
ices such as instalment credit and 
trust activities. The changes in bank- 
ing structure in the area are also re- 
viewed, including mergers, chain 
banking and branch banking. 


Metropolitan Miami . . . Indus- 
trial management executives might 
well review this extensive economic 
survey of the Miami area recently 
published by the Dade County De- 
velopment Department. Written in 
30 chapters, this comprehensive 
effort covers every aspect of the 
Miami area from climate to welfare 
services. Included in this broad cov- 
erage are such topics as communica- 
tions, education, power, finance, 
resources, housing, industry, com- 
merce, labor, taxes, population, and 
transportation. Dozens of graphs 
and land use maps are included. 


Visit to Alaska . . . One of the 
most informative and best illustrated 
brochures released to publicize the 
country’s 49th state has been re- 
leased by a large Alaskan bank. The 
40-page booklet takes the reader on 
a word and picture tour of the entire 
state. Each geographical district is 
visited separately and information 
on each area includes population, 
climate, principal resources and in- 
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Booklets describe properties of our 49th state 


dustries. A study of the state as a 
whole reveals such facts as trans- 
portation, cost of living, educational 
facilities, natural resources, agricul- 
ture, power and tourism. 


Frontier for Industry . . . In light 
of heightened interest in the coun- 
try’s newest state, a second booklet 
on Alaska is recommended. Published 
by a Seattle bank, this beautifully- 
illustrated pamphlet compares favor- 
ably with the booklet listed above. 
A feature of this 10-page analysis 
of Alaska’s economy is a four-page 
statistical appendix which measures 
the progress of the state in popula- 
tion, employment, banking activity, 
transportation, defense, business and 
natural resources. Other topics cov- 
ered in the booklet are Alaska’s in- 
dustrial base, petroleum and power. 


The Holding Company... An 
economic study of the bank holding 
company has been undertaken in a 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obliga- 
tion, under an _ arrangement 
whereby the requests are referred 
promptly to the producers. Sim- 
ply address requests on bank or 
company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











48*page booklet written by two well- 
known economists at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
New York University. Dr. Marcus 
Nadler and Dr. Jules I. Bogen have 
joined to give the story of the hold- 
ing company. The pamphlet explains 
unit banking, branch banking and 
group banking and discusses how the 
holding company retains some of 
the features of other systems while 
providing centralized management 
and ownership. Included in the study 
is a history of the evolution of hold- 
ing companies. 


Economic Indicators . . . The use 
of economic indicators in business 
forecasting is discussed at length in 
a 17-page brochure published by the 
business school of an Eastern col- 
lege. In light of the present-day pop- 
ularity of economic predictions, the 
bank officer can gain an insight into 
the methods employed to arrive at 
the various indicators and the rea- 
sons why so many of the indexes 
prove so reliable in forecasting busi- 
ness cycles. 


Home Owners Club . .. A home 
owners club that brings together the 
various service and repair organiza- 
tions for home maintenance and, at 
the same time, protects the home- 
owner from overcharges and poor 
workmanship has been founded in 
Detroit. The new firm has released an 
illustrated booklet that contains the 
most generally asked questions about 
the club, and lists the answers. 
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How Union Planters National Bank serves up to 


SOO depositors a day... 
on the narrowest lot in Memphis 
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Lean Lh tin 


a we ov o “Our Mosler auto-teller installation solves the king-size plague 
| afflicting our business...the parking problem”, says Mr. D. N. 
Shepherd, Vice President and Cashier of Union Planters, speaking 
of the Front Street installation. “We’re just a block and a half away . 
from one of the most heavily trafficked areas in Memphis. Yet we ( 
average 400 depositors daily and easily handle twice that on heavy 
days in spite of our extremely limited space.” ) 














EASY ACCESSIBILITY 











The building was designed by Eason, Anthony, McKinnie & Cox. 
Says Mr. Anthony, “The modified saw-tooth design not only pro- 
A, Ahove— Viens how Gestion can cates and leave at any vides for concentrated spacing of tellers but also permits free 
window without blocking traffic. Building is only 18 feet : swe. : : 

wide at widest point, less than 150 feet long. movement of a any drive-in pn Our oe 
Below—The Mosler “Picture Window” is sleek, modern, with Mosler equipment has always been completely satisfactory. } 


completely automatic. Operates at the touch of a button. 
It’s draft proof. Money is in view at all times.W MOCLER VAAN.T BOOKS 


Union Planters is the largest bank in its area. Mr. Shepherd reports, 
“We have been using Mosler equipment for years, including 15 | 
night depositories and 12 big vault doors. Throughout our system, 
Mosler equipment has provided efficient service.” 














When it’s time to remodel or build...why not draw on Mosler | 
experience? Ask to see the new Mosler Auto Banking Idea Book. 
Call the Man from Mosler or write to the address below. 








Integrated Banking Equipment by 
THE MOSLER SAFE CoO. 


Dept. A-|, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
In Canada: Mosler Taylor Sales Ltd., 145 Front St. East, Toronto, Canada 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER, dr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Chattel Mortgage 

The United States District Court 
in Connecticut held that where the 
bankrupt gave a chattel mortgage 
to a bank on certain machinery to 
secure his loan on June 7, 1955, new 
notes issued later to extend the loan 
were invalid. The new notes had not 
been recorded within 15 days, so the 
original chattel mortgage was never 
released, the court said. There were 
no intervening equities in favor of 
trustee or creditors he represented, 
so the lien of chattel mortgage was 
valid against claim of trustee, who 
was seeking to gain an advantage de- 
rived entirely from technical errors 
made by bank. 

The Court said: “... the loans and 
mortgages here were all a part of one 
continuous security transaction. Both 
the original debt and the property 
covered were identical under all three 
mortgages; the parties obviously in- 
tended that the loan be secured and 
continue to be secured by the same 
property throughout the life of the 
indebtedness.” 

The fact that a debtor and cred- 
itor, for their.own convenience re- 
write their security agreement did 
not give a windfall to third parties, 
Where the debt covered by the earlier 
mortgage was not increased, and 
where the security remained un- 
changed, and where third parties 
were not prejudiced, the mortgagee 
was entitled to retain its security. 
In re Central Connecticut Screw Ma- 
chine Co. 168 F.Supp. 718 (1958). 
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Non-Fiduciary Account 

In an action to recover from a 
bank the amount of drafts drawn by 
a depositor, the Supreme Court of 
Colorado held that the burden of 
proof was on the plaintiff to estab- 
lish that the bank had actual knowl- 
edge that the defendant depositor 
had failed to purchase millet in ac- 
cordance with his contract and had 
acted in bad faith in paying the 
defendant’s checks drawn against his 
account in the bank. 

By letter, Berger had agreed to 
purchase millet at an estimated price 
and to make sales at the highest 
price possible, and to divide the 
profits between himself and Baum, 
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who was putting up the money. Con- 
temporaneously with the signing of 
the letter, Baum delivered to Berger 
2 check for $2,000 which was de- 
} sited in the Berger account. Ber- 
ger showed the letter to the cashier 
of the bank, who called Baum to see 
if the check was good. Finding that 
it was, he extended immediate credit 
to Berger. 

The following day Berger appeared 
with a sight draft in the amount of 
$3,000, and again the cashier called 
its drawee, Baum, who said that it 
was good. Whereupon Berger was 
given cash credit for $2,500. This 
happened on two more occasions be- 
fore Baum became suspicious that 
the millet represented by warehouse 
receipt did not actually exist. Then 
the elevator company issuing the 
warehouse receipts went into bank- 
ruptcy. Baum sued the bank. 

Baum testified as follows: “Q. 
* * * Now, there wasn’t any under- 
standing or agreement between you 
and the Commercial Savings Bank 
that this account or this money 
which you had paid to Mr. Berger 
was to be kept in a specific account? 
A. No specific account. No. 

Q. In other words, that money was 
to be run through the general check- 


ing account of the Berger Sales 
Company? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever pay the bank to 
supervise the withdrawal of your 
money? Did you ever pay them any 
fees? A. No.” 

The Court said: “Baum knew that 
Berger was not to keep the funds 
in a special account and that the 
$2,000 check and the proceeds of the 
drafts were to be ‘run through the 
general checking account of the 
Berger Sales Company.’ This was an 
ordinary business transaction, and 
under the undisputed evidence in the 
case, nothing occurred to put the 
Bank on actual notice that Berger 
had, or was about to commit a breach 
of his obligation to Baum. The de- 
posit of the Baum check and the 
drawing of checks against Berger’s 
account presented no unusual cir- 
cumstance, and does not amount to 
evidence that the Bank in receiving 
the deposit or paying checks drawn 
by Berger on his account, acted in 
bad faith.” 

Since Baum did not carry the 
burden of proof of establishing 
actual knowledge and bad faith, the 
loss or the breach of Berger’s obli- 
gation to purchase the millet in ac- 
cordance with his contract with 
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COMMONWEALTH INVESTMENT CO. 


Investing for reasonable income 
and possible growth of principal. 
A balanced fund established 1932. 


COMMONWEALTH STOCK FUND 


Investing in common stocks 
selected for their possibilities of 
long-term growth of principal and 
income. 
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Investing in securities selected for 
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VLL LOVE YOU IN 
MAY AS I DID 
IN DECEMBER 






With one of my Christmas Clubs, you'll have proof that Santa 
loves you the year-round. 


My Clubs are always on the job. People come in to make payments 
... discover your other services... stay on as customers. Many 
will deposit part or all their Christmas money in savings accounts. 
Then, too, my Clubs are wonderful goodwill builders. 


There are many Clubs to choose from, but I know Rand M¢Nally’s 
Club will do a wonderful job for you. Rand M¢Nally gives you 
beautiful four-color promotional material, ad mats, shopping and mailing 
lists, coupon books, checks, and other supplies. In fact, you get 
everything you need for a successful Club that keeps growing. 


For samples and full 
information, write today to: 
Rand MCNally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 











Baum fell on Baum, “who is wholly 
responsible for his faithless agent, 
and not upon the Bank which was but 
‘a mere conduit to transmit the 
fund.’ ” 

Commercial Savings Bank of Ster- 
ling v. Baum, 327 P.2d 743 (1958) 
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Oral Reserve Fund 


An oral agreement was enforced 
by the Supreme Court of Texas when 
it permitted a car dealer to use it as 
a set-off against a bank. It said the 
spoken agreement was consistent 
with the written agreement regard- 
ing chattel mortgages securing the 
notes payable to the bank by the car 
dealer. 

Suit was brought for the principal, 
interest, and attorney’s fees on five 
promissory notes and for foreclosure 
of the chattel mortgages securing 
them. All of the notes were either 
executed or endorsed by the dealer, 
who admitted his liability, but coun- 
terclaimed an amount allegedly due 
him under an oral agreement that 
when a note endorsed by him was 
paid in full, 2 per cent would be 
held by the bank in reserve and cred- 
ited to his account to be applied to 
any loss on any of the notes. The 
lower court allowed the counter- 
claim; the Court of Civil Appeals 
reversed, and gave the bank judg- 
ment in the full amount sued for. The 
Supreme Court reversed the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeals and 
permitted the counterclaim. 

The Court made the point that the 
so-called parol evidence rule pre- 
cludes the enforcement of inconsist- 
ent agreements whether written or 
oral, and that the important factor 
is consistency rather than it be in 
writing. “The collateral oral agree- 
ment found by the jury and sup- 
ported by petitioner’s testimony is 
obviously supported by a separate 
consideration—the undertaking to 
collect payments when due from mak- 
ers of the endorsed notes and to at- 
tend to all necessary repossessions 
in the event of default.” 

“... it is more than normally 
natural that agreements will be made 
collaterally to the execution of nego- 
tiable instruments because to include 
them would destroy negotiability.” 

Three judges dissented saying: 
“This is not a case in which promis- 
sory notes have been endorsed, han- 
dled and collected in accordance with 
a written contract of the parties. In 
such a case, we would have the prob- 
lem of arriving at the ultimate in- 
tegrated agreement of the parties by 
considering the written instruments 
in accordance with recognized rules 
of construction and evidence. Per- 
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Beneficial 


Reports for 1958 


e More than 1,500,000 families served 











e Milestone of 30,000,000 loans reached 











e Earnings at new record high 





HIGHLIGHTS 1958 1957 


For the fourteenth consecutive year 
earnings of the Beneficial Finance 


System recorded a new high—every Net Income $ 21,731,164 $ 20,152,232 








year since the end of World War II. 


Ba 
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Net Income per Common Share $2.07 $1.91* 


During the year a new milestone 


ve 


was reached—30,000,000 loans to- Cash Dividends per 








Finance Co. 


taling $7,800,000,000. This covers Common Share $1.00 $.95* 
the period beginning in 1929, the 
year of incorporation of Beneficial Total Assets $521,551,077 | $511,768,524 








The small loan service provided by | Amount of Loans Made $712,861,626**| $754,673,124 


Beneficial has been the answer to 
* the financial problems of many 
millions of families, by advancing 
the cash needed to refinance bills 
already incurred, to pay medical 





Number of Offices 1,142 1,089 





instalment Notes Receivable | $509,642,263 | $492,742,936 


(after deducting Unearned Discount) 











* expenses, and to help through a *Adjusted to present capitalization. 
nehige **Principal only—commencing in 1958 unearned discount 
temporal Y cash site sire! J (approximately $40,000,000 for the year) is being excluded. 
...a BENEFICIAL loan is The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the 
for a beneficial purpose financial statements and notes appearing in the 1958 Annual Report to 


Stockholders. A Copy oF THE REPoRT WILL BE FuRNISHED Upon REQUEST. 
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haps in certain instances, it would 
be necessary to consider parol evi- 
dence to resolve ambiguities, but 
this is not the same as contradicting 
by parol the only written record of 
the agreement which we have, name- 
ly, the unqualified endorsement of a 
promissory note. 

“TDealer] in effect says that he 
delivered to the bank a note for $100 
(for example) signed by John Doe, 
payable to [dealer] and bearing in- 
terest at the rate of ten per cent per 
annum. He endorsed the note with- 
out qualification and thereby became 
bound to pay the same according to 
its tenor .. . Then when at the end 
of one year the note is paid in full, 
together with $10 in interest, [deal- 
er] asserts that he is entitled to $2 
of the interest so paid. Had Joe Doe, 
the maker, not paid the note on ma- 
turity, [dealer] would have owed the 
bank the sum of $110. He could not 
discharge this obligation by paying 
the bank $108 or, what amounts to 
the same thing, by paying the bank 
$110 and receiving $2 as a rebate. 

“The fact that more than one note 
was involved and the rebate was not 
payable until after all the notes were 
paid does not change the situation 
any more than saying that [dealer] 
was entitled to compensation for col- 


lecting a note which he was legally 
bound to pay.” 

Hubacek v. ... State Bank, 317 
S.W. 2d 30 (1958) 
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Bankrupt Depositor’s 
Indebtedness 


The United States Court of Ap- 
peals, Fifth Circuit, Florida, ad- 
dressed itself to three problems apt 
to arise for banks when one of their 
depositors becomes bankrupt. It held 
that a general setoff against a de- 
positor’s indebtedness to the bank is 
permissible on deposits made in the 
ordinary course of business, notwith- 
standing the filing of a petition for 
bankruptcy; that a field warehousing 
firm had genuine possession and con- 
trol of property, that it did not con- 
travene the Florida Bulk Sales Law, 
and that the warehouse receipts 
pledged by the bankrupt to secure a 
debt to the bank were valid against 
the trustee in bankruptcy. It further 
held that under the Florida Account- 
ants Receivable Act an assignment 
becomes protected during the effec- 
tive period of a prior statutory no- 
tice the moment the assignee takes a 
written assignment of an account 
receivable which is then in existence 
as a valid and subsisting contract 








STRAYER 


Steel Storage Files 
Utmost in Safety 
Positive Drawer Stops 
Vertical and Horizontal Rigid 
Stacking—Automatically 
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NGL—Nylon Glide Only 
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obligating the account debtor then or 
in the future to pay money. 

The referee, the District Court, 
and the Circuit Court all found in 
favor of the bank. 

- At the date of the bankruptcy, the 
bankrupt was indebted to his bank 
for $64,000 and had $778 in his reg- 
ular checking account and $835 in a 
special payroll account. The bank set 
off this total of $1,600 against the 
loans then due. As security for their 
payment the promissory notes ex- 
pressly pledged “. . . also any balance 
on deposit account of the undersigned 
with the bank.” 

“The special payroll account was 
special in name only. It was not a 
trust or similar immobilized account. 
Segregation under that label was for 
the bankrupt’s convenience only and 
the funds were subject to its unlim- 
ited dominion.” 

Loans of over $200,000 were se- 
cured by assignment of construction 
contracts then in progress and tradi- 
tional accounts receivable. After dis- 
cussing a Texas case which pointed 
the other way, the Court said, con- 
struing the Florida statute: “As a 
definition of ‘account’ the meaning 
was essentially that, at the time of 
the assignment (without regard to 
the filing of notice) there must be a 
valid and then subsisting contract 
obligating the account debtor then, 
or in the future, to make a payment 
of money. Where the act of assign- 
ment is the requisite step, the partic- 
ular account represented must then 
be in existence as a legally enforce- 
able obligation. It did not mean to 
prohibit the agreement to assign 
such accounts when and as they came 
into being or their actual assignment 
during the effective period of a statu- 
tory notice.” 

The bank also loaned $50,000 
against the security of non-negotia- 
ble warehouse receipts executed by 
American Express. 

Following the typical pattern of 
field warehousing which is now so 
well recognized as a desirable and 
legitimate method of financing, the 
bankrupt first subleased his ware- 
house premises and storage yard to 
American Express under formal 
leases which were recorded. Locks on 
all access doors and gates were 
changed. The keys were in the sole 
control of American Express’s custo- 
dians. Liberally scattered around the 
premises and on doors and gates were 
signs in large and readable print 
showing possession by American Ex- 
press. This was brought closer home 
by reference stock cards on numerous 
stock bins and shelves. 

The bonded warehouse custodian 
and assistants were hired under ex- 
press written contracts of employ- 
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Purina Dealer Schultz discusses his business expansion with executives of First National Bank. (Seated, left to 





right, Bank President Dunn, Dealer Schultz, Cashier G. LeRoy Hegener. Standing, Assistant Cashier Jack Burrus.) 


“OUR WORK WITH OUR PURINA DEALER 
IS A VALUABLE COMMUNITY SERVICE” 


— says E. Miller Dunn, President, 
First National Bank, Beardstown, Illinois 


“We actually have worked with our 
Purina Dealer ‘from the ground up,’ ” 
says Banker Dunn. “‘When the dealer- 
ship, Crestwood Farm Supply Com- 
pany, was organized, we supplied capital 
for constructing its business building. 


*“‘Now Crestwood Farm Supply Com- 
pany has credit with us to our limit. 
This credit is used for operating capital 
and for expansion as the firm grows. 


“We feel that our financing of our 
Purina Dealer is a community service. 
The firm has established Check-R-Mix 
and bulk delivery which this farming 
community needs. Its on-the-farm serv- 
ice helps farmers by bringing Purina 
Research findings to them. 


*‘Our Bank makes livestock and poultry 
production loans, many of them to our 
Purina Dealer’s customers. We have 
had no losses on such business. 


“Farm folks, who formerly traded else- 
where, have been attracted to Beards- 
town by Crestwood Farm Supply. That 
has helped other Beardstown busi- 
nesses, and, of course, brought added 
volume to our Bank.”’ 


* * * 


Crestwood Farm Supply Company, 
headed by Richard C. Schultz, was 
founded a little more than three years 
ago. The business has grown until its 
present annual deposits with First 
National Bank are between $250,000 
and $300,000. 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 
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ment. Their wages were paid, after 
usual deductions for social security 
and withholding tax, by checks sent 
from the New York office of Amer- 
ican Express. Under the contract the 
bankrupt, of course, reimbursed all] 
expenses. But these people were still 
employees of American Express and 
access to the premises and release of 
any of the stock to the bankrupt was 
by their permission. Under the phys- 
ical arrangement of the building, ex- 
ecutives and employees of the bank- 
rupt and business visitors had to pass 
through the leased warehouse to a 
balcony on the mezzanine which 
formed the office. However, this did 
not interfere with the complete con- 
trol by the custodian over the goods. 

As required by the contract an ac- 
tual detailed inventory was taken by 
the custodian in person. The typed 
list comprising 85,888 units with a 
value declared by the Bankrupt to be 
$80,210.62 was affixed to the initial 
non-negotiable warehouse receipt 
dated April 11, 1956. On the reverse 
of a duplicate copy of each such ware- 
house receipt, the bankrupt, de- 
scribed as the depositor, warranted 
the quantity, description and value of 
the items covered, and declared that 
“. .. the said merchandise or com- 
modities have been delivered . . . to 


American Express Field Warehous- 
ing Corporation for warehousing 
purposes ... Said receipt is to be 
delivered to the Citizens National 


Bank . . . for release of stored goods, 


to be made.” 

By written instruction the Bank 
directed American Express to retain 
warehouse merchandise worth 133% 
per cent of the $50,000 loaned. So 
long as American Express kept mer- 
chandise of $66,666.67 on hand, it 
was authorized to release merchan- 
dise to the bankrupt on his receipt. 
As new merchandise was received, 
excess stock was released to the bank- 
rupt. The Custodian kept detailed 
records and issued new receipts on 
behalf of American Express reflect- 
ing net gain for the period covered, 
usually a week. These serially num- 
bered receipts were consolidated in 
one dated August 20, 1956. 

“Only in the most trivial respects 
was there any defect in the posses- 
sion and control by American Ex- 
press. There was, first, the passage 
of people through part of the ware- 
house area. They could walk, but 
could not take, and they never did. 
Next, some miscellaneous items of 
merchandise, as well as work tools 
and certain trucks, not actually cov- 
ered or intended to be covered by a 
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That’s the sure way 
to destroy confiden- 
tial files — and make 
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warehouse receipt, were within the 
posted area and apparently, although 
not actually, under the control of the 
custodian. But this did not lessen, it 
enhanced, apparent exclusive posses- 
sion. Also, American Express, which 
had otherwise qualified to do business 
as a foreign corporation in Florida, 
had inadvertently failed to procure a 
local license as to this operation de- 
scribed as ‘Field Warehouse 57.’ And 
the warehouse receipts failed to spe- 
cify certain technical particulars 
which would have been required as to 
the public warehouse under Florida 
statutes. None of these detracted 
from the absolute dominion which 
the contracts clearly invested in 
American Express and which the 
parties faithfully respected in actual 
practice.” 

Ribaudo v. Citizens National Bank of 
Orlando, 261 F.2d 929 (1958). 
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Check Retention Not 
Payment 

The United States District Court 
for Eastern Pennsylvania has held in 
accordance with the law of most 
states, that where a check is received 
by the payee, there is a presumption 
that it is received as a conditional 
payment until it is honored and paid. 

A seaman was injured and agreed 
to settle his claim against the defend- 
ant shipowner for $600. He executed 
a release at a time when he was un- 
aware that he was suffering from an 
affliction of his spinal cord which 
might ultimately disable him. The 
defendant sent a check payable to 
the seaman and his attorneys, under 
cover of a letter saying: “We enclose 
herewith check in the amount of $600 
in full and final settlement of the 
above matter.” 

The statement attached to the 
check read: “To full, final and com- 
plete settlement of any and all claims 
for illness and/or injury, particularly 
alleged injury reported on or about 


January 21, 1954, while employed 
aboard §.S. Virginia; as agreed: 
$600.00. 


“Notice: This check is tendered in 
full payment of item as stated above. 
If correct, detach check, otherwise 
return it to J. P. McKenna, Asst. 
Treasurer. The Texas Company, 135 
E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
with full explanation .. .” 

The check was not signed by the 
seaman for approximately seven 
months. He was at sea and it re- 
mained in the hands of his attorneys 
until he returned and found himself 
disabled. Meanwhile the case had 
been discontinued at the order of his 
attorneys. 

The court said that in view of the 
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this large banking institution. 


service. 





BRANDT AUTOMATIC 


W. AT BE EOC 


April, 1959 


The Marine Trust Company's new 
administration building in Buffalo. 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York with its sixty- 
two offices in Buffalo and the western part of the State of New 
York uses more than 300 Brandt Automatic Cashiers. 


Their first Brandt was purchased in the year 1907 and machines 
have been added over the years as required by the growth of 


With the aid of Brandts, tellers of The Marine Trust Company 
provide customers with speedy, absolutely accurate coin paying 


BRANDT 
AUTOMATIC 
CASHIERS 


Below is a view of a section of the tellers’ 
working area of the Depew, New York, 
office of The Marine Trust Company show- 
ing several Model 250 Brandt Automatic 
Cashiers (coin paying machines). Each ma- 
chine is equipped with a chute down which 
coins are delivered, upon the depression 
of a key, into a cup from where they are 
readily removed by customers. 














Cup, at end of delivery chute of Model 250 
Brandt, located outside of counter barrier. 


CASHIER COMPAN  Y 


Established 1890 Wi 3 2S eee TC Uwe 
Brandt® Cashier® 
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DRIVE-IN-WINDOW 


Meet today’s demand for banking convenience by 
installing an original Peco-Royal Drive-In-Window. 
Here is Auto-Banking at its very best: beautiful 
stainless steel finish; clear, distinct two-way speak- 
ing; 180° vision; fast, dependable customer drawer 
action; bandit and bullet resistant; enclosures and 
glass that surpass Underwriter’s requirements. 
Many models and sizes to fit your need. 


PECO WALK-UP WINDOW 


Where there is no suitable location for a Drive-In- 
Window, the Peco Walk-Up Window will service 
auto customers from a three minute reserved curb 
space. Specially designed for Walk-Up service. 


Write or phone today for complete details. 


PROTECTION EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


2924 Emerson Ave. So. Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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PAPER HANDLING 


COSTS LESS WITH esa) 
SORTKW 


The non-allergenic fingertip preparation 
Eliminates rubber fingers, messy sponges 





Easy to use—Just apply to fingertips 
for greaseless, stainless, tacky film. 
Pick up papers easily, quickly. 

Non-drying—contains no drying 
alcohol. 

Long-lasting—One application is long 
lasting. 

Widely used—Thousands of businesses 
speed up sorting, counting, filing, 
posting with SORTKWIK. 

See your stationer or send $1.00 for 
2 regular size containers of SORT- 
KWIK for trial. 

LEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. B-4, 2736 Lyndale Ave., So. 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
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check being made payable to the sea- 
man and requiring his endorsement, 
that was a condition precedent to the 
closing out, of the transaction in or- 
der to make payment complete. 

“. . . here there was no agreement 
by the payee that would in any wise 
indicate payment and, further, since 
mere acceptance of a check does not, 
in the absence of such an agreement 


o 4 





or of circumstances from which such 
agreement is necessarily inferred, 
constitute payment of an obligation, 
it cannot be said that there was pay- 
ment, inasmuch as the circumstances 
here would plainly indicate payment 
was not to be inferred until the en- 
dorsement of the check.” 

Meier v. Texas Company, 168 F. 
Supp. 119 (1958). 
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BETTER CORRESPONDENCE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 


planned to follow up by distributing 
additional bulletins twice a year. 


| This is being stepped up to meet 


requests for more frequent re- 
minders. The completed file of bulle- 
tins serves as a manual for each 
participant. 

Immediately after the last group 
meeting, the leader visits each mem- 
ber for a special, one hour-long, in- 
dividual consultation. In these pri- 
vate discussions, the leader guides 
the writer in a critique of his own 
efforts and a review of carbons of 
his letters written before and after 
the group training. Frequently, it’s 
easy for the instructors to find 
points to compliment. In one way, 
the individual consultations are turn- 
ing out to be a boomerang. More and 
more writers are calling on the in- 
structors for help with writing prob- 
lems. This is fine, but it does play 
havoc with our schedules. 

Planned training seeks change in 
behavior on the job. Measurement of 
results of our efforts to date by ran- 
dom sampling of “before and after” 
carbons indicates that training is 
one way to better letters. Training 
can help writers to abandon old 
habits and replace them with prin- 
ciples acquired in the give and take 
sessions. Writers will communicate 
ideas rather than just try to impress 
their readers. Expressions such as 
“enclosed herewith” give way to 


“here is.” Writers find new pleasure 
in their work. They write better, 
more explicit correspondence and 
have a good time applying the tech- 
niques they have mastered. 

Group instruction, individual con- 
sultations, distribution of bulletins— 
all make up a sound program. The 
real problem is to sustain the im- 
provement in communications skills. 
This can be done only in the day-by- 
day relations of our officers with staff 
members whose work involves writ- 
ing. We must look to our managemen 
people to make Better Letters part 
of our everyday activities. In effect, 
this means they must help their as- 
sgciates by good example and by en- 
couraging them to have the confi- 
dence necessary to apply what they 
have learned. 

Any of our banking friends who 
would like a resume of the program, 
can write to us for a copy. 

Now for a personal note. In spite 
of what the training staff folks say 
about concepts and principles of 
communications, it seems to me what 
we are really saying is “write to 
your reader as you would have him 
write to you.” In my opinion, our 
chief gain has been the degree to 
which we have succeeded in creating 
a greater awareness of the need to 
communicate effectively in all our 
letters. 

Next time one of us writes to you, 
why not check us on this? 


CONSUMER CREDIT TRENDS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 
credit won’t cure monetary problems 
that arise in other segments of the 
economy. The up and down nature of 
durable purchases exists because the 
volume of such purchases is more 
volatile than other forms of consumer 
spending, since buying durables re- 
quires a different kind of spending 
decision from buying groceries or 
haircuts. When income is less cer- 
tain, durables tend to be the first 


expenditures to be curtailed. Users 
of consumer credit are not the only 
ones to behave in this manner. 3. 
Controls can be avoided by more real- 
ism in facing fiscal problems by busi- 
ness and government alike. 

Mr. Tapp was in agreement with 
the recent Federal Reserve statement 
that, “A special peacetime authority 
to regulate. consumer instalment 
credit is not now advisable.” He 
pointed out, however, that there are 
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practical difficulties in obtaining the 
Board’s objective of “balanced eco- 


nomic - growth” through “general 
monetary measures. He asked: “How 
much governmental intervention 
should there be in housing and agri- 
culture, to mention only two fields 
where balanced economic growth has 
been tampered with extensively for 
a quarter of a century?” He added: 
“Every preferential concession to 
certain segments of the economy 
narrows the base to the remaining 
segments for solving the problems of 
balanced economic growth.” Mr. 
Tapp urged that Americans face up 
to the “hazards of unsound public 
and private fiscal policies, not only 
in instalment credit but also in other 
directions such as housing, inven- 
tories and plant and equipment fi- 
nancing.” 

Herbert L. Galles, Jr., president 
of the National Automobile Dealers 
Association, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, told the conference that many 
auto dealers fear that banks engaged 
in direct financing of potential pur- 
chasers of cars are encouraging them 
to “‘utilize their bank’s financing to 
obtain a better deal—to. become shop- 
pers.” Mr. Galles said that auto deal- 
ers “have assumed great credit risks 
in providing terms necessary to 
merchandise cars.” They also are 
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required to assume great risks in 
accounts and notes receivable. In 


_addition the dealer maintains facili- 


ties for the servicittg and repair of 
cars, and creates a used car market. 
“Frankly speaking as a dealer,” he 
continued, “I am not willing to create 
an abnormal market by handling used 
cars, providing adequate service, 
maintaining sufficient inventories of 
parts and accessories, purchasing or 
leasing expensive facilities, and as- 
suming other great risks, and let 
my rewards of progress continue to 
diminish to a low of only 2 per cent 
profit or lower.” 


R. Galles asserted that the dealer 

“is in far better condition to 
overcome repossession problems that 
might relate to production malfunc- 
tion, both as to manufacturer’s and 
dealer’s warranty; to analyze the 
care being given that car by an in- 
debted owner; to establish the true 
value of the used car, and to sell any 


« 


repossessed car at a far better price . 


than a bank.” These points, Mr. 
Galles believes, indicate the advisa- 
bility of having banks provide dealer 
participation in bank financing. Many 
dealers feel that banks should dis- 
continue practices which designate 
the customer as an established bank 
customer, not the dealer’s customer. 
The speaker, “speaking perhaps self- 
ishly,” urged that banks do not enter 
too aggressively into retail auto 
financing. Instead he offered the 
financing of dealers’ expansion of 
facilities and equipment, automobile 
rental and leasing, and floor plan- 
ning as a “great opportunity of 
financing by banks.” As a small busi- 
ness man, he said, he would like to 
look to his bank as a source of funds 
for capital investment. 


OBERT S. Stevenson, president 
of Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 

ing Company, West Allis, Wisconsin, 
told the Conference that the postwar 
development. whereby banks have fi- 
nanced equipment loans for industry 
has increased commercial bank in- 
fluence on industry expenditure for 
plant and equipment. He urged that 
such loans, for a term of 5 years, be 
financed by applying the instalment 
credit test of the paying reputation 
of the borrower. “The credit atti- 
tude,” he said, “seems to be that a 
substation, motor, machine tool, trac- 
tor, or other piece of equipment does 
not have the relative value that an 
automobile or refrigerator has, and 
that the net worth of a business is 
more important than its paying repu- 
tation.” He recommended that the 
criteria on instalment loans to busi- 
ness should include, “ability to pay, 





know-how and good management.” 


Professor George Katona of ‘the 
Survey Research Center, University 
of. Michigan, is an advocate of the 
idea that the people themsélves exer- 
cise self-regulation in their use of 
consumer credit by “calculating the 
monthly charges they can afford to 
pay in relation to .their prospects.” 
In reviewing public attitudes toward 
consumer loans, as revealed by sur- 
veys conducted by his departiment, 
Mr. Katona said, “Instalment buying 
is particularly frequent in certain 
stages of the life cycle. Among 
younger, middle income families 70. 
to 80 per cent had instalment debt 
in the years 1954-57. It seems expen- 
ditures depend on income, but in- 
come also depends on consumer 
needs.”’ He explained that such needs 
as hunger and thirst are satisfied by 
being gratified, but not social needs. 
The more people achieve the more 
they want.” This explains the fact 
that there was no depletion in con- 
sumer wants in the spring recession 
of 1958, although there was a de- 
cline in purchases of consumer dur- 
ables. The people were not over- 
burdened by debt, as some experts 
believe, and the recession could not 
be attributed to insufficient purchas- 
ing power. “The people became con- 
vinced that times were not good 
for buying automobiles and durable 
goods.” Mr. Katona concluded, “In- 
stalment credit represents a neces- 
sary method for satisfying needs, 
but it is not the motor responsible 
for expansion or contraction of 
purchases.” 


= HE price of high employment is 

not inflation; the cost of price 
stability is not unemployment,” ac- 
cording to Frederick L. Deming, 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, who said, “We 
must stop talking so much economic 
nonsense in contending that there are 
irreconcilable conflicts between the 
objectives of growth, high employ- 
ment and price stability.” He added 
that in this country we “have to have 
a growing economy to produce a high 
level of employment and to produce 
the volume of goods and services we 
need.” The productivity per man 
hour has grown in the United States 
at an annual rate fairly close to the 
growth rate in output. This means 
that we have taken about half of the 
productivity gains made possible by 
improved technology in the form of 
increased leisure, and about half in 
more output. 

Price levels over the past 60 years 
have increased about 2% per cent 
per year compounded, with most of 
the increase coming during war pe- 
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riods. There is little in the record, 
Mr. Deming asserts, to indicate a 
causal connection between inflation 
and growth. In fact, economic theory 
and history both “lead to a con- 
clusion that inflation tends to work 
against, rather than for growth.” 

Robert E. Brooker, president of 
the Whirlpool Corporation, St. Jo- 
seph, Michigan, urged bankers to 
study their trade areas with an idea 
of financing operations which “would 
contribute to the stabilizing of the 
market for major appliances.” He 
said that the five basic channels for 
distribution of appliances, including 
department stores, discount houses, 
independent dealers, project build- 
ing and developing firms and private 
label distributors, all are needed to 
support the appliance industry, and 
to maintain an economic level of out- 
put. He urged, however, that special 
attention be paid by banks to the 
problems of independent dealers, “to 
encourage the dealer to operate on 
a basis that will enable him to rein- 
vest a portion of his earnings in his 
business, so that he can continue to 
grow and maintain his percentage of 
his own market.” 

Ben H. Wooten, president of the 
First National Bank in Dallas, Texas, 
told the Conference that “Our re- 
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sponsibility is to hold fast to our 
credit standards through every kind 
of economic weather.” He added that 
credit life. drugs wisely used could 
restore one to health, but if taken 
to excess can inflict injury. He urged 
banks to keep “credit decisions in 
the hands of credit men and out of 
the hands of salesmen.” 


N Mr. Wooten’s opinion “our effi- 
cient and broad use of credit ex- 

plains why our people enjoy the 
highest standard of living in the 
world.” It stimulates the circular 
flow of income so essential to pros- 
perity and economic welfare in our 
kind of system. The charge is fre- 
quently made, Mr. Wooten contin- 
ued, “that consumer credit is being 
used excessively—that it will ulti- 
mately lead to a bust. Today con- 
sumer credit is on a far sounder base 
than in the 1920’s. I think the most 
sensible way to answer the question, 
‘How much consumer credit is too 
much?’ is to look at it in terms of 
how burdensome it is.” 

Carl E. Bahmeier, Jr., executive 
secretary of the South Dakota Bank- 
ers Association, Huron, reviewed the 
challenge by credit unions to com- 
mercial banks and particularly in the 
field of consumer instalment credit. 
He declared that unless banks offer 
a “well rounded financial service, we 
may forfeit by default a substantial 
portion of our savings and of our in- 
stalment loan volume to credit 
unions. 

“The threat to commercial bank- 
ing lies not only in the contest for 
the savings dollar and the instal- 
ment loan,” he continued. “Each year 
the credit unions are more firmly 
entrenched in the arena of political 
prestige and power.” 

The speaker said that some bank- 
ers believe the growth of credit 
unions can be curbed by legislation, 
and that this is the “ultimate in 


political naivete.” He stated that 
banks will win or lose by how quickly 
and how well they can provide Amer- 
ican citizens with a well rounded 
financial service. “If we inform the 
general public of the countless ad- 
vantages that banking can and does 
afford to its customers, then no com- 
petition need frighten us. However, 
this implies two fundamental condi- 
tions: (1) that our institutions offer 
the many and varied services that 
the public demands and deserves; 
and (2) that these services are made 
known to the customers—both po- 
tential and real.” 

Richard F. Sentner, executive vice 
president-commercial, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
compared the steel industry to bank- 
ing. “Until recently,” he said “we 
would have expected to confine our 
efforts exclusively to the task of sell- 
ing our output to manufacturing cus- 
tomers.”” Under present day condi- 
tions his company faces the “much 
broader challenge in our efforts to 
sell steel” to American consumers 
who may exercise their right in the 
market place to buy products which 
utilize steel.” 


R. Sentner, speaking on “Com- 

mon Market U.S.A.” asserted 
that, “Today, more and more seg- 
ments of our business community are 
coming to recognize that the only 
point at which a real sale is made is 
when the ultimate consumer recog- 
nizes his right of selection and makes 
his decision to buy a particular end 
product.” This makes a community of 
interest of all organizations engaged 
in the manufacturing and distribu- 
tion processes which are aligned be- 
hind a single finished product. In 
steel his company has through mar- 
ket research geared its efforts toward 
gaining public demand for steel and 
identifying the company and its sub- 
sidiaries to consumers. 


REVOLVING CREDIT BOOM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 


this system, the purchasers of goods 
or services are restricted in making 
purchases to the stores with which 
the bank has made prior arrange- 
ments. The bank discounts these re- 
ceivables from the store and collects 
directly from the charge account cus- 
tomer to whom it has issued a credit 
card. The arrangement between the 
bank and the store sometimes pro- 
vides that the buyer of goods or serv- 
ices can pay off his debt within two 
or three months without paying any 
interest at all. The discount and the 


acquisition cost paid to the bank by 
the store covers the expenses in- 
volved in providing this service. 
When the account is paid off over a 
period of months, 1 per cent per 
month or an agreed-upon interest 
rate is charged. The charge account 
plan is a modification of the purchase 
of store receivables by a bank. 

In introducing the borrow-by- 
check or check-credit discussion 
Tuesday night, Mr. Hassinger as- 
serted: “This is not a gimmick, nor 
something old under a new name. 
Rather, it is a fundamentally new and 
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far better way of extending direct 
unsecured instalment credit. 

“Back in 1945, we wondered how 
we could stay direct and get any auto 
loans. Roger Damon, at that time a 
vice-president in our commercial 
banking division and now a senior 
vice-president of our bank, came up 
with the idea of adapting the letter 
of credit technique to instalment 
lending, so that a car buyer could es- 
tablish his credit in advance and go 
shop for a car with a draft in his 
hand, like a cash buyer. We’ve been 
making auto loans that way ever 
since and making a lot of friends in 
the insurance business, too. We now 
issue letters of credit to boat buyers, 
too. 


*‘*N Roger Damon’s mind, never- 
theless, the letter of credit plan 

had certain limitations. It simply 
eliminated the dealer from one type 
of credit transaction. He kept looking 
for something more universal, more 
all-encompassing. Finally, Mr. Da- 
mon conceived the idea of adapting 
the line of credit technique to the 
needs of the individual consumer; 
that, is to create a permanent, re- 
volving line of credit to be drawn 
on by an individual as needed and 
repaid in monthly instalments as 
used. It was not until February 15, 
1955, long after the idea was born, 
that we were finally able to offer it to 
the public—and to find ourselves 
promptly deluged with applications. 
“IT will run through the details 
quickly for the sake of accuracy. The 
customer applies for a line of credit 


much as he would for an unsecured | 


personal loan. When the credit is 
approved, he is given a set of name- 
imprinted checks which look just like 
those used by our special checking 
account customers except for color. 
These checks can be used anywhere, 
any time, for any purpose. When a 
check is presented at the bank for 
encashment or payment, a loan is 
automatically created and interest 
starts to run. 


sie NTIL a check is paid and a loan 

balance is outstanding, there 
is, of course, no charge of any kind. 
Once a loan balance has been estab- 
lished by a drawing, the customer is 
required to make monthly payments 
of 1/12 his total approved line of 
credit, regardless of the fact that he 
may have used only a portion of that 
line. As each payment reduces his 
loan balance, it builds up by the same 
amount the balance of credit avail- 
able to him, upon which he is free to 


draw. Thus, a revolving loan account | 
is created and credit extended to the | 
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or any further paper work. 

“He receives a monthly statement 
of account 10 days prior to payment 
due date. This statement shows 
checks drawn, charges made against 
the accoount (interest at 1 per cent 
per month on daily loan balances plus 
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a service charge of 25 cents per each 
check drawn). 

“We want to emphasize that the 
borrower has a right to pay off any 
outstanding balance as rapidly as 
possible by making payments larger* 
than the required 1/12 of the line. 
We encourage our customers to do so, 
and quite a few take advantage of 
this interest-saving privilege. 

“We have approved lines as small 
as $120 and as big as $6,000. The 
average line has been $460. We now 
have over 17,000 accounts on our 
books. Ninety-six per cent of these 
accounts have outstanding loan bal- 
ances, which total about $5,300,000; 
and there is about $3,000,000 of un- 
used credit available. Experience 
shows that the average person keeps 
about % of his available line in use 
at all times and writes about 9 checks 
a year, averaging around $60 each. 

“Although FCC appeals strongly 
to people of all ages, it probably ap- 
peals most to married, salaried work- 
ers—on the way up, raising families, 
buying homes, educating children, 
and acquiring personal property—as 
well as to professional people, sales- 
men, and others with fluctuating in- 
comes. 

“Consider the financial problem of 


_ the salaried family head. He must 


meet an annual round of expense 
peaks that are hardly ever geared to 
his weekly or monthly income, al- 
though they may in the aggregate 
fall well within his annual income. 
He may be faced with quarterly or 
annual additional income tax pay- 
ments; with periodic life, fire, and 
liability insurance premiums, tuition 
payments, vacation expenses, house 
painting and repairs; even fuel bills, 
clothing and furniture expenditures, 
not to mention medical and other 
emergencies. 


‘¢ 7 N offering a total line of 12 times 

the monthly payment, we took a 
conservative stance. But it was 
brand-new, mind you; and although 
we believed it was sound, we really 
didn’t know what experience would 
bring. The effect of our approach, 
however, is that FCC does not satisfy 
all the instalment credit needs of all 
borrowers. Many still need separate 
one-shot loans once in a while for ma- 
jor specific purpose expenditures. As 
a result, many of them carry such 
loans concurrently with their FCC 
Accounts. 

“Even though we have done a good 
deal of promotion, most effectively 
through newspaper ads with coupons 
and by direct mail to previous per- 
sonal loan borrowers, our rejection 
rate on applications from the begin- 
ning has averaged only about 20 per 
cent. This is not high considering the 


newspaper coupon promotion. Ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of our cus- 
tomers have subsequently applied for 
increased credit limits, many of them 
more than once. 

“Chargeoffs are comparable to 
those on personal loans, and delin- 
quencies over 30 days are currently 
running 1.3 per cent. 

“Net yield on these loans is cur- 
rently running about 50 per cent 
higher than that on personal loans. 
This is true, despite the fact that ac- 
quisition expense ‘runs higher and 
monthly statements and notices are 
required, mainly because so many of 
these accounts stay with us year in 
and year out without recurring liqui- 
dation and acquisition costs.” 


OLLOWING the introductory re- 

marks by Mr. Hassinger, the 
meeting was thrown open for general 
discussion. 

When asked about his bank’s oper- 
ations in the borrow-by-check field 
of consumer lending, Mr. Sutton said 
that this new development is a “sign 
of changing times. Traditionally our 
efforts as bankers have been to keep 
people out of debt and on a sound 
financial program. Now it appears 
that we are inviting them to borrow. 
Under present-day conditions this 
situation is unavoidable, and it is 
our responsibility to help people use 
credit wisely.” 

In responding to other questions, 
Mr. Sutton said that his bank has 
been making borrow-by-check loans 
for three and one-half years. Any one 
can make application for the service. 
“We have had about 25 per cent in 
rejections,” and a substantial num- 
ber of the rejected applicants have 
been accommodated with convention- 
al loans. 

The bank has found the plan no 
more expensive to administer than 
other instalment loans. While the 
borrow-by-check accounts must be 
billed monthly, a savings is effected 
in interviewing time by officers, and 
in processing time because new appli- 
cations for each loan do not have to 
be taken. Coupon books are not 
needed, and other operating econ- 
omies are possible. 

When asked about losses, Mr. Sut- 
ton said that before applications are 
approved and checks are issued to 
the bank customer, a careful credit 
check is made. It is the responsi- 
bility of the officer who approves the 
loan to make a continual experience 
check on his accounts, and every 18 
months to 2 years we make another 
complete credit check. Because of the 
careful selection in the first place, 
and servicing, losses have been about 
3/10 of 1 per cent, “about half the 
loss experience on our conventional 
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loans. In our experience, abuses have 
been negligible. After all, we would 
all be out of the banking business 
but for the fact that most people are 
honest.” 

The bank intends the borrow-by- 
check accounts for the convenience of 
its customers who may wish to con- 
solidate payments of small amounts, 
and it discourages overactivity by 
making a 25-cent service charge on 
each check written. A Texas banker 
from a neighboring city inquired 
about interest rates in view of the 
state usury laws. Mr. Sutton said 
that interest was charged at 5/6 of 1 
per cent per month on the unpaid 
balance. The bank limits these loans 
to a $2,400 revolving credit. 

“We adopted this service for the 
convenience of our customers in mak- 
ing small payments. We would like 


to deal face-to-face with the borrower 
in making a loan for an automobile, 
for example,” he said. 

Mr. Sutton asserted that his bank 
has found borrow-by-check accounts 
a fertile source for feeding other 
bank services. He sees no reason why 
a large bank with a large volume of 
instalment loan business would not 
be able to operate both a borrow-by- 
check and a charge account service. 
“After all,” he said, “instalment 
credit was designed to meet consum- 
ers’ requirements.” 

Mr. Jedlicka, in answer to ques- 
tions, said that he believes borrow- 
by-check will be a permanent part of 
consumer lending. “There is nothing 
new in this plan beyond what we 
have been doing in making personal 
loans except that our customers can 
repeat without making new applica- 


tions.” In his bank the public at large 
is invited to make applications for 
this form of credit. 

Mr. Harrison from Oklahoma City 
agreed that borrow-by-check lending 
presents no new problems for partici- 
pating banks although in his bank an 
attempt is made to be selective in the 
granting of this type of credit. Appli- 
cation blanks are included as stuffers 
with bank statements to established 
bank customers. 

The checks written on the borrow- 
by-check accounts average between 
$50 and $66, and the average loans 
are around $440. The loss experience 
on the plan where the bank is selec- 
tive has been about 1/5 of 1 per cent, 
where in Kansas City with a wide 
open plan, losses have averaged about 
1/4 of 1 per cent. 

In a general discussion from the 
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floor, it was learned that some banks 
restrict checks to be charged against 
borrow-by-check loans to a minimum 
of $50. Others put their low limit at 
$200. This prevents participants 
from writing checks on their loan ac- 
counts for small purchases. However, 
in some instances a series of pur- 
chases during a month can be paid 
by one check. The maximum credits 
permitted by most of the banks run 
between $1,000 and $1,800, although 
in exceptional cases some banks 
grant individual customers an open 
line of credit of around $3,000 or 
$3,600. Many banks restrict the 
terms of these loans to 12 months. 
However, there has been a lengthen- 
ing of terms for established custom- 
ers where the plan has been in opera- 
tion for some time, with some banks 
granting 18 months and one going as 
high as 36 months. 

There was general agreement 
among the bankers that borrow-by- 
check is “a good feeder for other 
bank services.” Where banks have 
tried to obtain customers by news- 
paper advertising on a “wide open” 
basis, the percentage of rejection 
runs rather high, apparently ranging 
between 20 and 40 per cent depending 
upon the community. 

Members of the panel were agreed 
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that this type of lending is expensive 
to the bank at its early stages be- 
cause of the high acquisition cost. 
The banks have to make a thorough 
credit check to screen applicants; 
which involves a careful review of 
the family’s financial program. It was 
pointed out that one of the tests 
would be whether or not the total 
obligations of the family compared 
with total income would permit pay- 
ment of debts on a monthly basis 
without becoming burdensome. Bank- 
ers are also cautioned to be aware 
of state laws with regard to liens and 
especially mechanics liens and tax 
liens which in some states take prece- 
dence over other debt. 


CALIFORNIA banker said that 

in his opinion some modification 

of the borrow-by-check plan would be 

developed to cover small business 
loans for productive enterprises. 

There was fairly general agree- 
ment among the bankers that the 
borrow-by-check plan can be modified 
to be used in any size of bank by the 
precoding of checks in order that 
they will be paid in the instalment 
credit department. In the smaller 
banks, it is expected that if borrow- 
by-check plans are initiated, the loans 
will be mixed with all other instal- 
ment loans. In larger banks, borrow- 
by-check loans are segregated. In the 
small bank, the accounts will have to 
be flagged in order that statements 
can be mailed to borrowers as re- 
quired. 

Because of the need for monthly 
or periodic statements, the plan be- 
comes more expensive to operate than 
the conventional consumer loan; and 
for the small bank which is in closer 
face-to-face contact with its custom- 
ers, it may not be needed. 

An Arkansas banker from a small 
town said that many of his bank’s 
customers could simply arrange by 
telephone for the initiation of an in- 
stalment loan and that he couldn’t see 
that the plan would provide any ad- 
vantages for his particular bank. 

One important reason why banks 
welcome this plan, which is entirely 
outside of credit considerations, is 
the parking problem. Bankers from 
all parts of the country said that the 
difficulty in downtown parking would 
make it easier for their customers 
to have a permanent line of credit 
rather than having to appear at the 
bank in person to make a new appli- 
cation when a new loan was needed. 

There appeared to be rather wide 
divergence among the bankers with 
regard to the checking of the credit- 
worthiness of customers. Some banks 
said that actually credit checking is 
a continuous process which is based 
on the experience the bank has with 


its customers. Other banks agreed 
with this but said that they thought 
that a sound credit operation should 
involve a complete credit check on 
each borrower every six months. 
Other banks said that a complete 
check could be made every two years. 
This attitude was a reflection of the 
type of community in which the bank 
operates. In industrial cities and 
towns where there is a high percent- 
age of transient families, credit 
checking has to be done at more fre- 
quent intervals than in communities 
where the population is more settled 
and constant. Several bankers as- 
serted that a careful credit check is 
needed frequently. “Without controls, 
the plan could encourage ‘kiting’ in 
accounts where only a portion of 
available credit is used.” However, 
they agreed that the inherent hon- 
esty of most people makes this risk 
of little overall importance. 

One California banker said that he 
liked the borrow-by-check idea better 
than the charge account consumer 
loan system that his bank is currently 
using. “We found our charge account 
system expensive to administer, and 
it has the disadvantage of interpos- 
ing the retailer between the bank and 
the borrower. We found out that 
we're really financing receivables, 
and it’s a rough business.” However, 
other bankers disagreed. One bank 
with a steady volume of about 
$400,000 in outstandings in charge 
account loans said its operation is 
profitable. 

The final point on which all bank- 
ers who have experience with bor- 
row-by-check lending were in agree- 
ment was that borrow-by-check ac- 
counts do not lessen the volume of 
personal or other consumer instal- 
ment loans. As a matter of fact, this 
new credit service has attracted to 
the bank a new group of customers 
who up to this time have had no con- 
nection with the bank. 


ANY of the bankers believe that 
this type of lending should not 

be used for “big ticket” purchases 
such as automobiles because of the 
provisions of lending laws in some 
states. Other bankers think that it is 
a better idea to have the bank cus- 
tomer make a separate application 
for a loan for large purchases as this 
helps to maintain personal contact 
between the bank and its customer. 
One compelling reason for the wide 
interest among bankers in borrow- 
by-check lending and other new ap- 
plications of consumer instalment 
credit is to meet competition which 
is continually growing from other 
financial institutions. As one small- 
town banker said: “The whole idea 
of borrowing to pay family debts is 
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wrong; but in this day and age with 
constantly increasing prices, taxes, 
and big-item expenses, we have to 
offer a fully rounded financial service 
to meet the needs of people. We 


ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 
of-the-month time when we split-post 
to assure the mailing of statements 
on the first of the following month. 
The first operator posts the commer- 
cial, special checking, and savings 
accounts. The second operator han- 
dles the liability ledger, instalment 
loans, mortgage loans, and the gen- 
eral ledger. 


EALIZING that form costs add 
materially to the expense of 
bank bookkeeping, we designed our 
forms so that one form can be used 
for two different records. For ex- 
ample, our savings ledger card may 
also be used as a general ledger card, 
and the mortgage loan ledger form 
may be used as a liability ledger 
card. Only the color of stock is 
changed for the different ledgers. 
The use of the ledger is also checked 
on the ledger heading as a further 
identification for the bookkeeper. 
Once accounts had been numbered 
and the posting procedure estab- 
lished, the actual posting proved 
simple. Many of the bookkeeping 
machine’s automatic features are ac- 
tivated by magnetic stripes that run 
lengthwise down the back of the 
ledger card. Once the operator places 
the form into the carriage of the 
machine, the platen automatically 
aligns the form and brings it to the 
next line of posting in the machine. 
Electronic reading heads read the 
information stored in the magnetic 
stripes from the previous posting, 
and the machine automatically prints 
the old balance of the account if the 
operator has indexed the correct ac- 
count number from the face of the 
check or other posting media. She 
enters the amount of the item and 
depresses a motor bar, the machine 
verifies the account number with the 
form being posted, computes and 
prints the new balance, aggregates 
the activity counter, and ejects the 
form. 


OMPLETE verification of each 
item posted assures the accuracy 

of the posting to the correct account 
and relieves the operator from mak- 
ing a visual check. The account num- 
ber indexed must agree with the ac- 
count number stored in the magnetic 
stripes on the form. If it does not 
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should do this job, however, along 
with our educational efforts to en- 
courage people in saving.” He added: 
“Our job in a meeting like this is to 
educate bankers in taking a really ob- 
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agree, the machine stops and the op- 
erator is alerted to the trouble by a 
signal light. The same procedure 
automatically takes place when a 
previously alerted account is posted, 
on overdrafts, and when the operator 


jective look at the services they 
should offer in their communities. If 
they don’t do a good job, there are 
plenty of competitors and govern- 
ment agencies to take the business.” 


PLAN 


reaches the end of a filled form. 

As added insurance against ma- 
chine operators unconsciously index- 
ing the account number from the 
form heading rather than from the 
posting media, we place account num- 
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bers on the reverse side of the form. 


This posting speed, of course, 
greatly increases the number of ac- 
counts that a machine bookkeeper 
can handle. The single posting plan, 
supported by automatic verification 
of account posting, in turn, speeds 
the entire bookeeping operation. 

The same control over accounts 
and speed of posting is applied to our 
posting of savings, mortgage loans 
and instalment loans. We have even 
adapted the machine to pre-schedule 
instalment loan coupon books. On in- 
stalment payments, the machine au- 
tomatically computes the past-due or 
pre-paid amounts to the loan as it 
computes the new balance. 

Another innovation of our book- 
keeping procedures, we believe, is the 
incorporation of three daily reports 
into a single sheet headed on one 
side as the Daily Statement of Gen- 
eral Ledger, and on the reverse side 
is the Journal. The daily statement, 
as explained earlier, is quickly posted 
on the bookkeeping machine. This 
single form and the individual teller 


reports represent the only record 
work necessary at the end of the day. 

Other operational features, while 
by no means new, may be of help to 
many bankers interested in how our 
total program complements, and is* 
complemented by, our integrated 
bookkeeping plan. By placing three- 
total teller receipting machines at 
our commercial windows, we have 
eliminated the need for passbooks 
on commercial accounts, and also the 
need for separate adding machines 
at the windows. 

On checking accounts, we micro- 
film all checks, deposit slips and 
statement ledgers, returning all orig- 
inal items to customers at monthly 
or quarterly statement time. In- 
cluded in our microfilming program 
are all notes and mortgages, and re- 
deemed Series E bonds. 

Frankly, we have purposely omit- 
ted any figures on account volumes 
in the various machine applications. 
At the time of this writing, the bank 
is only five months old, and we 
haven’t had the opportunity to build 
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our volume to the point where the 
figures would represent the work of 
an established bank of our type, nor 
would our figures reflect the poten- 
tial work load that an electronic 
machine can handle. Still, our ex- 
periences have indicated success, and 
actual machine time promises that 
our predictions for future growth 
of the system are well founded. 

In planning our quarters, we tried 
to include every comfort and con- 
venience for our customers. The con- 
temporary-styled building has drive- 
in banking facilities, off-street park- 
ing, a 24-hour vestibule for deposi- 
tory service, a fully-carpeted inner 
lobby furnished with comfortable 
chairs, and a community room for 
meetings of local organizations. Why 
not continue this modern trend in 
our bookkeeping practices, we asked? 
The accuracy and speed of our record 
keeping is gaining the good will of 
our customers. The efficiency of our 
system has already proved the merit 
of electronic bookkeeping to our 
bank operations. 


MANAGING A BOND ACCOUNT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 
of establishing a loss. The income 
from, say, $10,000 in 4 per cent bonds 
matches the income from $12,000 in 
3.33 per cent bonds—and the tax sav- 
ing made by taking a $2,000 loss 
is substantial. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the bank’s earnings looked 
very good and the bond market was 
down from its levels of the times 
when we had purchased some of 
our securities. We accordingly sold 
enough depreciated bonds to estab- 
lish a tax loss that brought down our 
year’s earnings to the desired range, 
replacing these with bonds of not too 
dissimilar maturities paying higher 
interest rates. The bank’s interest 


income was not affected one way or 
the other by this transaction, but our 
year-end results were much better 
for the stockholders. 

Through the years we have man- 
aged to increase stockholders’ equity 
by something like 10 per cent per 
annum. This would have been com- 
pletely out of reach if we had at- 
tempted to do it out of earnings sub- 
ject to 52 per cent federal income 
tax. A large proportion of our bank’s 
growth in capital funds, undivided 
profits, and reserves has been ac- 
complished through conscious use of 
the bond portfolio as the one readily 
available instrument for the purpose. 

This growth in our own institu- 
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tion’s financial position has permit- 
ted us to grow in loans and deposits. 
Ample profits and reserves in hand 
are sure to improve the appearance 
of some loan applications that fall 
within the zone of banking judg- 
ment, and accordingly liberalize the 
attitude of the loaning officer. Wil- 
lingness to loan is a strong induce- 
ment that brings new customers and 
assists old customers to build their 
businesses and their deposit balances. 
It is for this reason that when asked 
by fellow bankers how we have man- 
aged to grow so fast, we begin talk- 
ing about our bond portfolio. The 
connection is direct and immediate. 

Let me re-emphasize that we in no 
sense speculate in bonds, nor do we 
attempt to beat the market, beyond 
the normal common sense approach 
of tending to shorten our maturities 
when yields are low and to lengthen 
them when yields rise. One thing we 
are convinced of, you can’t run a 
bank successfully and try to speculate 
in bonds. Conceivably this might be 
possible for a bank so large that a 
corps of specialists concentrated on 
the bond market as their sole re- 
sponsibility. Certainly it is impos- 
sible for a country banker who is pri- 
marily concerned with providing 
financial services to his community 
at requisite levels of safety and cost. 

When we buy a block of bonds, we 
intend to hold it to maturity—that 
is the only reason why we want it in 
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our portfolio. The only type of trad- 
ing that we like to do is that which 
is made desirable by tax considera- 
tions. As we stated earlier in this 
article, we move after the market has 
moved. We do not try to outguess it 
in advance. Incidentally, we never 
bemoan a depreciation due to move- 
ment of the money market. When the 
price of our bonds falls, this means 
that interest rates are going up and 
will eventually make the bank more 
money. With our program of stag- 
gered maturities, we are in an ad- 
vantageous position in a falling bond 
market to roll over our maturing 
securities and upgrade our portfolio’s 
average yield. 


T should be pointed out that our 
board of directors is kept inti- 

mately acquainted with our actual 
loans and investments. Our board 
meets monthly, with absences due 
solely to illness or absence from the 
city. Our loan committee meets twice 
monthly. Besides these meetings, we 
probably call half a dozen special 
meetings a year of one group or the 
other as occasion may demand. 

Our directors do not look at the 
details of our portfolio, but they ap- 
prove the policy and authorize any 
substantial changes. Ours is a small, 
hard-working, active board. It is con- 
sulted in advance of any major move 
in this area, and on the rare occasion 
when the officers have to make a 
quick decision, the action is always 
placed before the directors for rati- 
fication at the next board meeting. 

This procedure has some very real 
virtues in relation to the managing 
officers. Our board members are men 
of mature judgment that deserve— 
and get—our sincere respect. But 
also, when everyone has agreed on a 
move, if anything about that transac- 
tion goes in the wrong direction, 
there is no opportunity for recrimi- 
nation. Everybody is in it together. 

Along the line of keeping the board 
fully informed, twice a year we invite 
our big city correspondent bank to 
attend our directors meeting to re- 
view the bank’s portfolio. Their bond 
expert who handles our account and 
advises us on investment matters 
goes over every part of our holdings 
in detail. After each such session, 
our directors gain visibly in their 
familiarity with investment matters 
and consequently in what is required 
for sound decisions. 


HIS relationship with a big city 

correspondent is the secret of 
whatever success we have attained in 
handling our bond program. A bank 
must be very much larger than ours 
to warrant having a full-time invest- 
ment man on its official staff. And 
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no matter how adept a country 
banker might be at bond investment 
if he had nothing else to do, with his 
mind cluttered with 150 other details 
he simply must have expert advice 
from a specialist. 

The big city bank’s bond depart- 
ment can and must know more about 
this intricate subject than any coun- 
try banker could hope to know. It has 
men in direct touch with what is 
happening in the bond market every 
minute of every day. Its economists 
analyze trends, its practical bond 
men watch specific issues and have all 
facts at their fingertips. It is im- 
possible for us to watch a $5,000,000 
portfolio made up of relatively small 
blocks of a great many different 
issues. The city bank can keep an 
eye on all of them, and advise us what 
to do. As an extra precaution, we 
stipulate that no bond must be rec- 
ommended to us for purchase which 
is not authorized for the portfolio 
of the big city correspondent. 


OMPLEMENTING this advisory 
service is our practice of keeping 
all of our securities in safekeeping at 
the big city correspondent bank. This 
means that the bonds are just as 
close to us as our telephone. For ex- 
ample, today we ran low on cash. 
We called the city correspondent, 
half an hour later were advised that 
$100,000 in Treasury Bills had been 
converted into cash. We could not 
expect the same fast action if we 
had to ship the bonds to market by 
registered mail or express. Also, we 
are able to make our decisions on the 
up-to-the minute information of the 
big city expert, instead of having to 
rely on printed quotations of day 
before yesterday’s market in yester- 
day’s newspaper. The same flexibility 
serves when we find ourselves with 
money to invest; we are able to put 
excess funds to work the same day. 
This relationship with the big city 
bank does not mean that we abdicate 
our responsibility to that institution. 
We require all of our officers to at- 
tend graduate banking schools, and 
several of us have studied invest- 
ments in these summer courses. Our 
two senior officers do their best to 
keep abreast of developments in what 
time they can devote to this pur- 
pose. And, we are now training a 
junior officer to handle the mechanics 
of our portfolio, so that he will come 
along with increasing knowledge of 
this major aspect of our banking 
operations. 

We hope that this brief explana- 
tion of our bank’s bond investment 
program may prove useful. Certainly, 
in our experience, the bank’s port- 
folio is the key to sound growth in 
both size and earnings of the bank. 
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Another 
OUTSTANDING 

BANK INSTALLATION 
? by Art Metal! 


: 
Whether it’s the new headquarters of a metropolitan 
‘ bank, or a small rural banking office, the problem 
: of furnishing it is essentially the same: 
° To design each office and department in a way that 
will LOOK well, WORK well, and make money. 
9 
Art Metal designers, with a world of experience in 
6 
. helping bankers and their architects meet these 
problems, will be glad to go over your requirements 
4 with you and present our recommendations. 
. Write to our Bank Planning Division today. 
1 
‘ 
| Art (\atat 
; CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Jamestown 15, N.Y. 


©A.M.C. CO. 1959 















Information about the Big World? 


Can you provide your customers with advice on conditions in 
foreign countries, guidance on international markets, credit 
information on foreign companies? You can — quickly, effec- 
tively and conveniently —through Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank’s foreign correspondents who maintain more than 50,000 
offices abroad. 

These overseas correspondents know intimately the full 
range of local business conditions. This knowledge, plus fre- 
quent field trips by officers of our International Division, can 
be of benefit to your bank and to your customers engaged in 
foreign trade. 

Get the extra measure of world-wide banking service — Gold 
Medal Service—by making Chemical your active New York 
correspondent. 


f’ CHEMICA »~ 


CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK 


Founded 1824 h, 


165 Broadway, New York 15 


P. S. To introduce one of our information 
services to you, we shall be pleased to 
send you recent issues of our Interna- 
tional Economic Survey, upon request. 





